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For the Compamon. | 
THE RACE OF THE TWO CRIPPLES. 


Bob Waxley and Hiram Cheesewell were hon- | 
est citizens of the town of Ridgefield. But | 
though they were upright in their characters, it | 
would not be quite correct to say they were up- | 
right in person. To look at them you would de- 
dare it was impossible for either one to deseribe | 
astraight line in the air, whether he moved or | 
stood still. 

Both Bob and Hiram were cripples, bent in | 
various ways, both in trunk and limb, poor fel- | 
lows! Both were, however, so merry and good 
natured under their misfortunés, that you would | 
have thought it didn’t hurt them much. It was | 
all one to them whether people pitied or laughed 
at them, and neither had wife or children to care | 
about it for their sake. They took the world as | 
it went, and minded their own business. | 

And now, I suppose, you are making up your | 
mind that these two cripples were so much 
alike, and so well matched, that if I put one 
against the other in a trial of strength or speed, 
asthe title of my story might scem to intend, I 
must certainly make out a drawn game. 

Well, the guess may be about right for one 
part, but as to these men being alike, in truth 
hardly any two could differ more. Their very | 
stoops and lamenesses, which classed them both | 
under the common noun “cripple,” were as wide- | 
ly dissimilar as their faces. No one would | 
ever have thought of saying that Bob Waxley’s | 
swarthy pugness, framed in tangled black hair, | 
looked like Hiram Cheesewell’s peaked phiz in | 
red whiskers. 

Bob had one leg drawn up, and one shoulder 
blade drawn down by arheumatie fever when 
he was a boy, and he limped on crutches very 
much as anybody would limp on crutches. 

Hiram was born with a club-foot, and limped 
“sideways,” so much so that the unfeeling wags 
ofhis neighborhood nicknamed him “Crab.” 

Bob was a journeyman tailor, and was twen- 
ty-four years old. Hiram worked in a tan-yard, 
and was just turned fifty. Besides, Bob was a 
Republican and Hiram a Democrat. 

So you see our two heroes were by no means 
somuch alike as to make you mistake one for 
the other. 

To start fair, I must state that Ridgefield had 
from the time it really began to be Ridgefield 
at all, been put to considerable trouble and 
damage almost every year by the May floods on 
the small river that ran along the closest settled 
part of its village. A proposal to dyke the 
stream on the side next the houses and gardens 
became at length the talk of the town. 

Some held that the dyke would be more ex- 
pense to the tax-payers than the floods. It would 
lave to be a mile long, and fifteen feet high, 
and would need repairing every spring. 

Others said, build the dyke and. we'll save 
damages enough in two years to pay its cost. 
Set it well with willows, and it will take care of 
itself. With these sided all the Irish laborers, 
who wanted the job. 

So the voters of Ridgefield were divided into 
dyke-men and anti-dyke-men. With the former 
Went Hiram Cheesewell; with the latter went 
Bob Waxley. 

The dispute at last came to a crisis, and a 
‘owa meeting was called to decide the matter. 

The day for the balloting arrived, and after a 
great deal of rustic eloquence had been aired on 
both sides of the question, the voting com- 
menced. 








The contest threatened to be a close one. Ac- 
tive efforts had been made by the two parties to 
set out all their men, but from one cause or an- 
other several were behindhand, and both Hiram 
and Bob happened to be among the tardy ones. 

They inet from different quarters on the town- 
house £Teen, just about ten minutes before the 
Polls were to close. The ery reached them,— 

“You’re too late!” 

The dyke-men shouting to Bob, and the anti- 
éyke-men to Hiram. But on the instant came 








THE RACE OF THE TWO CRIPPLES. 


the still louder call to “hurry up! there’s time 
enough yet!” 

And the two cripples struck into a pace en- 
tirely beyond any thing they had ever tried be- 
fore. Limp against limp, the crooked pair laid 
to it like old coursers, and did their best, each 
one’s party cheering him on, the laughter and 
hand-clapping from the crowd increasing at 
every step. 

Thump, thump over the turf, clatter, clatter 
across the walks went the tailor’s crutch, but 
get over the ground as it might, the rapid shuf- 
fle of the tanner’s club-foot would keep along- 
side. The trial was an even one, and the excite- 
ment of the lookers-on ran high. 

“Get down on all fours, Bob!” yelled the 
young Democrats. 

“Lie down and roll, Crab!” shouted the 
young Republicans. 

As one or the other seemed to have a little the 
advantage for a moment, rewards were offered 
by their eager friends. ‘Five dollars for the 
first vote now!” “Getin ahead and we'll give 
you a good hat!” “A pension to the man that 
saves the dyke!” “A salary to the man that 
kills it!” 

And faster and fiercer the rival cripples skur- 
ried forward, straining every nerve to reaeh the 
polls. Poor Crab had the hardest of it. Being 
horizontally crooked, he was forced to run in 
half circles, like a pair o «ompasses. 

Bob was perpendicula: ~ crooked, and_ his 
quick motions made him loc: as if he was going 
over and over like a rotary saw-horse. 

Never since Mr. Ready-to-halt’s pilgrim dance, 
had a crutch been handled so dextrously. It 
played up and down like magic. It leaped, and 
darted, and flashed, and flew. It seemed to mul- 
tiply itself into half a-dozen crutches. Horse and 
man were not more completely one in the old 
fabled Centaur, than were the bandy little tailor 
and his locomotive stick. 

As the two compétitors approached the iron 
fence that surrounded the town-house, Crab got 
the gravel path and kept it. The bystanders 
made a lane before the swing and swoop of his 
club-foot, and the hardiest of his opponents did 
not venture to hinder him. 

By this time the laughter and cries of the 
crowd were wonderful. But plucky Bob kept 
up with him, and side by side the panting pair 
came to the gate. 

Bob saw it was not wide enough for them to 
pass through together, and, determined not to 
give his rival a second’s advantage, he vaulted 
over the fence with a skip, hop and jump that 
would have defied the sharpest umpire to say 
whether he hit his head, or hands, or heels. < 

Triumphant in this exploit, in a marvellously 


over his head, tap, tap, tap, he bobbed across 

the pavement like an electrified pith-ball, and 

then climbed heroically up the entrance, amid | 
roars of merriment and shrieks of applause. | 
Crab was not to be outdone so; not he. Bob 
Waxley was alighter weight, and might jump 
further, but when it came to hard work in the 
jam inside the hall, Hiram’s muscle told. A 
minute or two more and they would be too late. 
It is not certain which would have won if both 
had been left to themselves, but now the good- 
natured enthusiasm of their fellow-townsmen 
was wrought to the highest pitch for their suc- 
cess, and opponents and partisans alike lent 
stout arms to push them forward. 

Up on the shoulders of the assembled men, 
the doughty cripples went in a trice, and with 
great laughter and tumultuous cheers club-foot- 
ed Hiram and cruteh-bearing Bob were handed 
along over the heads of the throng till their 
names were safely in, and they were declared | 
equal sharers in the honors of the day. 

When the votes were counted, a small major- | 
ity was found for building the river-dyke; but | 
the two lame men’s race had saved the temper | 
of the town, and Republicans as well as Demo- | 
crats were more ready to smile than scowl when | 
they paid their share of the expense. T. B. 


| 
| 
doorsteps on one leg! Holding his eruteh high | 
| 
| 


| 





a | 
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THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN. | 
There are many ngtural curiosities in our | 
country, which scientific men have not been | 
able to understand and explain. Here is an ac- 
count of one of them, a mountain, commonly 
called the enchanted mountain, in the north- | 
eastern part of Georgia: 
The mountain is not large, and there is noth- | 

| 


ing remarkable about it until you get on the} 
top, when human tracks, or impressions in the 
solid rock, which appear to be human tracks, | 
are seen. 
How these almost human tracks came to be | 
impressed on the rock of this mountain is one | 
of the many mysteries of this mysterious land 
of ours. It probably never will be known who 
it was that left his track upon the summit of the | 
Enchanted Mountain. 
One of the Indian traditions is curious, for it | 
shows that they had a vague idea of Noah’s | 


story has been handed down among the abo- 


made by the people in the canee, as they stepped 
upon the rocks, which had been made soft by 
the long inundation. 

One of the tracks, and the largest one, is sev- 





short space of time he cleared the distance to the 





enteen and a half inches in length, and seven 


rigines that it was the landing place of the great | 
canoe, after the deluge, and the tracks were 





and three-fourths inches wide. Unlike the oth- 
ers, it has six toes. 

There are one hundred and thirty-six impres- 
sions of feet and hands visible on the face of the 
rock. The smallest foot-track is four inches in 
length, and of perfect shape. 

Another Indian tradition is that a great battle 
was once foucht there, and the large track with 
six toes is that of the victorious commander. 
This is essentially Indian, as their ideas of men- 


} tal greatness were circumscribed by physical 
| size. 


They did not recognize the size or quality 


| of the brain as having any thing to do with it. 


But who made these tracks upon the En- 
chanted Mountain? If it were human feet, then 
whose, and at what age of the world? If they 
were chiselled out by human hands, whose 
hands, and when? 

—— eee 
For the Companton. 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 
Cuartrer VI.—IN THE WoRKSHOP. 

A few weeks passed by, and the little village 
excitement over the escape of Mrs. Grafton and 
her child had about died away. Advertisement 
and inquiry had proved unavailing, and the few 
interested were forced at length to conclude that 
the wanderers had perished during the storms 
that, succeeded their departure, or been over- 
taken by the tide on the seashore, in the dark- 
ness of the night, for that they had fled while 
others slept was all that could be proved. 

Mrs. Lewis had several generous, motherly, 
womanlike eres over the thought of the little 
patient, sad-eyed Bel, wandering with that worse 
than childish mother, while the farmer “but- 
tered” himself to a degree that was alarming. 

Godfrey had worked pleasantly, and pretty 
steadily, under Mr. Gabriel’s direction, in what 
he mentally styled the “saucepan department,” 
his labors being mostly attending to #lues, and 
varnishes, and paints, for some work on hand. 
He had ample opportunity for the use of the 
tools, however, and made quite a number of lit- 
tle toys for Linnet, or, rather, had begun sev- 
eral! The only thing he entirely finished was 
a birch-bark waiter, which held a perfect tiny 
tea set—cup and saucer, sugar bowl, slop basin, 
tea and water pot, with what Linnet called 
“truly take off’ covers, all fashioned out of 
acorns. 

He had often wondered what the large wings 
that stood in the corner of the room were for, 
but as asking questions was a thing his aunt 
had never allowed, under any circumstances, he 
had a little fear of seeking the information he 
desired. 

Passing round the house, one day, to speak to 
Mrs. Metz, he found her working hard with a 
broomstick, to lift her bag of clothes out of the 
boiling suds; she still persisting in the use of 
the old-fashioned copper boiler, .wnder which 


she said the tire burned twice as fast as in the 
| kitchen stove. 


“Let me do that,” said Godfrey ; “youll burn 
yourself.” . 

“No, child, but it’s a hard tug.” 

“T think I can better it,” he replied, after con- 
sidering a moment. Going back into the work- 
shop, he hunted up the material he wanted, and 
before night, had rigged a wheel, with rope and 
heok, by which the clothes bag could be caught, 
and lifted out of its hot bath, and lowered into 
the tub, without any danger of scalding, and 


| with but little outlay of strength. 


“If that isn’t the handiest boy,” said Mrs. 
Metz to her husband; and then she added, turn- 


flood before the advent of the white man. The| ing to Godfrey, “I don’t belicve but what you 


could make that whirlizig go.” 
“What, the wing things?” 
“Yes; Gabriel had them cut out for a wind- 
| mill, to saw wood with, but he concluded not 
to finish it. He hasn’t fairly had time.” 
After this, for a weck, Godfrey was absorbed 
in the wind-mill. 
next village, where there was one used for 


He asked leave to go into the 
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pumping. He read all he could find on the 
subject in the books within reach, and at last 
he finished a little model, which, fastened up | 
over the stove where the ascending hot air sct | 
the tiny sails whirring, worked to a charm. | 

“It saws matches faster than a Yankee ean} 
whittle, no mistake,” said old Mr. Metz; “but | 
sometimes small potatoes’ lL rattle out fast, when | 
it’s tough work digging big ones.” | 

“Don’t discourage the boy, father. May be | 
he’ll make a fortune yet, with some patent | 
thing.” 

“f think it’s all yawned 
Godfrey. “I’m tired enough with that fixin’, 
not to want to bother my head about any more 
inventions.” 

Just after the holidays, Mr. Gabriel was going 
away for a short time, to buy some cattle for his 
father. During his absence, Godfrey was to be 
allowed to undertake the task of putting the 
work-shop in order. 
long desired, and which he had become doubly 
impatient to execute, because Mr. Gabriel had 
promised that, when this was accomplished, he 
should be given time for school. He was, how- 
ever, anxious, not so much for study, as for the 





” 


‘small potatoes,’ 


This was a job he had 





change of school sports and companionship. 
All the proviso made was that the watch-making 
table and its contents should not be disturbed; 
the rest, Godfrey might arrange to suit himself. 

When, at length, he was left alone to com- 
mence his work, Godfrey surveyed the chaos of 
tools for some time, silently revolving in his 
mind the best method of marshalling them into 
order. 

The middle partition wall of the room was 
broken by one door only, leaving about thirteen 
feet clear space, which was ceiled, instead of 
plastered. It had once boasted a paper, but 
during Mr. Gabriel’s years of occupancy, he had 
gradually torn it off, as it became soiled and de- 
faced, till now there were only the bare boards, 
which had been faithfully scrubbed into tidiness 
by the old Jady. 

First of all, Godfrey went to her with a peti- 
tion for cast-away boots. 

“Plenty up garret,” said she; “Linnet will 
show you. Cut up as many as you want.” 

“T only want the legs, Lianet; we'll leave the 
fect here for the rats to make sleighs of. They 
can take all the little mice home to sce their 
grandmothers, and they'll be so proud’ they 
won't even look at the cats.” 

“O, my!” said Linnet, laughing merrily, as 
she trudged down stairs behind Godfrey, with 
one boot-leg hugged up in her chubby arms, 
“what nice make ups you has, Godfey!” 

First cutting the boot-legs into strips, Godfrey 
sorted out all the chisels, and then tacked the 
leather upon the wall, in divisions proportioned 
to the width of the tool to be slipped in, gradu- 
ating them very carefully from large to small. 
Over these he made another line, holding first 
the screw-drivers in regular order, and then the 
files and gimlets. At a proper distance, still 
higher, he drove nails for the saws, so arranging 
them that the ends of each hung in line, and 
were easily reached. On the blank space still 
left, he arranged the hammers and bitt-stocks, 
the soldering-irons, the squares, in short, every 
thing that could by any means be hung up. 
The planes troubled him—so many of all sizes; 
and he could find no place for them, but where 
they would be continually in the way. 

“T have it, Linnie,” he said, at last, and, tak- 
ing some pieces of board, smoothed on one side, 
that lay about the floor, he soon made a table 
against the unoccupied corner of the partition. 

A quantity of beading was thrown under the 
work-bench, which Mr. Gabriel had at one time 
prepared for ornamenting some arbors in the 
garden; and with this Godfrey made dividing 
lines the whole length of the table, calculating 
so carefully that, when fastened on, each plane 
had its designated furrow, into which it easily 
fitted. 

To tinish it off, he tacked a row of beading 
around the edge of the table, and was laughing 
at Linnet’s delight over his ingenuity, when 
Bob, who had come on an errand, entered the 
room, 

“Well, of all sights!’ he exclaimed, looking 
at the neatly-arranged tools. “Did you do that 
by yourself? T never!” he added, as he caught 
sight of the table, “zone into the fancy, too!” 

“No, ’tisn’t,”’ said Godfrey. 

“Isn’t fancy? Vd like to know if taint—tall- 
est kind.” 

“Tlow can it be a faney table, 
frey, “when it’s entirely a plane one? 

“O, you get out!” grinned Bob; “I don’t see 
how a fellow ever thinks of them things.” 

“Don't you? 
as some of the tools.” 

“Why, how’s that?” 


” returned God- 


“Beeause they all saw it,” replied Godfrey, as 


Then you're not half so bright 
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“You go ’long, now!” and Bob grinned 
broader than ever. “A fellow’d need to have 
his wits filed to live with you.” 

“At your service!” exclaimed Godfrey, sud- 
denly snatching a file from its loop, and mak- 
ing a pass at Bob. He ran, and Godfrey after 
him, till, finally, in the midst of their fun and 
laughter, Bob tumbled upon Mr. Gabriel’s table, 
sweeping off half its contents, and, in his at- 
tempt to recover himself, threw his outstretched 
arm with such force against the little girl, who 
had followed close behind, that he knocked her 
to the floor, where she lay for a moment, stunned 
by the blow. 

Godfrey, terrified at, the sight, rushed to her 
side, and lifted her into his arms, while Bob 
stood, speechless, in the midst of the confusion 
he had created. 

It was but a few moments, though it seemed 
to the suddenly sobered boys a long while, be- 
fore Linnct came to her senses, and then Godfrey 
carried her to her grandmother, and explained 
the accident. 

“You needn’t look so pale and frightened,” 
said she. “’Tisn’t likely she’s hurt any to mat- 
ter, but she’s always had this trick of fainting 
if she had a fall, ever since she was a mite of a 
baby. Ihope to massy she’ll outgrow it!” 
And, indeed, the color had already come back 
to Linnet’s face, and she was clamoring to go 
back and see the boys play. But Godfrey would 
not take her again. Much relieved, he ran back 
to the workshop to help Bob pick up the scat- 
tered tools, which were merely in disorder, noth- 
ing being broken; and the whole affair would 
have been forgotten, had it not contained one of 
the slight influences that, trivial in themselves, 
seem magnetically destined to draw out flaws 
and defects of character. 


+? 


HOPE’S SONG, 


I hear it singing, singing sweetly, 
Softly in an undertone, 

Singing as if God had taught it, 
“It is better farther on!”’ 


Night and day it sings the same song, 
Sings it while I sit alone, 

Sings so that the heart may hear it, 
“It is better farther on!” 


Sits upon the grave and sings it, 

Sings it when the heart would groan, 
Sings it when the shadows darken, 

“It is better farther on!” 


Farther on? How much farther? 
Count the milestones, one by one. 
No! no counting—only trusting 
“It is better farther on!” 
“Diaries and Letters” of an English Preacher. 
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For the Companion. 
DOLLY’S TWINS. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“O, what a weary, weary journey!” sighed 
.Dolly, leaning against the side of the car, “and 
I’m miserably sick and unhappy, and I’m going 
among perfect strangers! O, dear, dear!” 

Rattle, rattle went the cars, with their monot- 
onous rumble; down dashed the big drops on 
the window-pane, and the sky was the color of 
lead. The old man with the red nose, on the 
opposite side, was asleep, and his paper had 
fallen out of his hands. <A country woman 
hushed her babe with the most uncouth whis- 
tles, and filled his screaming mouth with gin- 
gerbread. 

There was a nice-looking girl sitting alone 
over by the water-cooler, who read perpetually, 
and as she read, she smiled, and sometimes 
lauched, a little amused laugh. 

Dolly watched hergand wondered what she 
was reading; surely not of a poor girl of six- 
teen, going among relatives she had never seen, 
leaving the dear form of her dead mother ‘‘under 
the daisies,” far behind. O, no, it could not be 
of such anone. There she was laughing again, 
and that laugh put the climax on Dolly’s mis- 
eries. She pulled her veil down, and, plash! 
came three or four great tears over her pale 
cheeks. 

It was a sunny hearted girl in the corner. 
she had only known that Dolly was in trouble, 
how quickly she would: have taken the vacant 
seat by her side, opened her little black reticule, 
and given her some of the tempting little delica 
cies her own fond mother had put up for her! 
But she did not know it—never dreamed of it. 

The cars stopped, and a young gentleman in 
a seedy coat took a seat by Dolly. The little 
lady, incensed at his attempt to get a look at 





lutely shrank away. She looked yearningly 
back to the small village she had left. 


heard good Dea. Doty’s farewell words: 


among your grand relations, come right bac 
to Milford. 


If 


her face, drew nearer to the window, and _ reso- 
She still 


“If you can’t make yourself happy, child, 
i 
lll find room for ye, and be glad 
to, for your father’s sake, for your father was a 


“Won’t yer hev some peppermint drops, 
miss?” queried the youth by her side, who 
must have surmised, by some delicate intui- 
tion, coarse as he was, that she was not very 
happy. 
“No, I thank you,” Dolly struggled to say, 
and said it, still looking out of the window. 
The boy came round with pictorials, then 
with books, then with prize packages, and 
finally tried to tempt the good-natured passen- 
gers with a basket of toys and useful things cut 
out of vegetable ivory. 
“Wouldn’t you like a paper, miss?” 
“Wouldn’t you like a package?” 
“T don’t want any thing,” said Dolly, at last, 
in so cross a tone that thé green young man 
slunk away to his side of the seat. 
Pour, pour! The clouds grew more leaden; 
every thing was soaked, even those abominable 
advertisements that disfigured the brown beauty 
of the rocks. 
The man with the red nose waked up by 
snatches, and looked at Dolly in a sinister way, 
his eyes half closed, probably unaware that he 
was looking at her at all. Behind her, two 
burly tipsy fellows drank whiskey out of a tin 
flask, and made her, O, so sick! Up went the 
window, in dashed the rain. Dolly felt spiteful, 
not wickedly, but miserably so. 
“Danvers!” called out the brakeman, shaking 
a little river from his soaked cap, as he looked 
in, and up got the seedy young man, and up 
jumped the man with the red nose, and out they 
went. 
Dolly drew along breath. Now, if she could 
only be alone! But no; there was a damp rush 
of wet umbrellas outside. People who were 
generally good-natured, were ill-natured now, 
and elbowed each other, and said “I beg your 
pardon,” with a snarl that might have been in- 
terpreted, “I’m glad I did it—hope it hurt,” and 
presently the crowd poured in. 
There were bundles, there were boxes, and 
overcoats with great cross men inside of them, 
and, worse than all, there were babies, babies in 
all stages of fretfulness, from the worrying cry 
to the downright shrick of ill-nature. Or per- 
haps they were tired, poor things; people seem 
cross, sometimes, when they are only tired. 
Presently, something heavy dumped itself into 
the vacant seat by Dolly’s side. 
First, Dolly saw an immense plaid bundle, 
mounted by a great straw hat, with a thick green 
veil falling over a very coarse German face, 
Another moment, and the bundle had developed 
wonders; for there, as it slowly opened, lying, 
one curled up over each arm, were a pair of 
twins. 
Sound asleep? Not a bit of it. Their eyes 
were wide open, and had probably been so for 
an indefinite time, under the cloak. In each 
small mouth appeared, or rather disappeared, a 
chubby thumb; and the creatures were doubled 
up in the most comical fashion, and did not 
seem disposed to extricate themselves. 
With a few German gutturals, the woman 
straightened out their fat legs and arms, shook 
them simultaneously into something like order, 
at which they only stared at her, and went to 
work more vigorously than ever upon their 
thumbs. 
Dolly’s attention was attracted. She began 
even to be amused. The children were certainly 
twins, and as much alike as two peas. Both 
had a bright scarlet spot on the cheeks, anda 
dimple in the chin. Both lay as placidly as 
china babies in a toy-shop in the woman’s arms, 
and ample arms they were. 

” 


i 


“Your babies, I suppose, 
faint voice. 

“Ach,” was the answer, with a curious stare, 
“mine.” 

“What are their. names ?’’—still timidly. 

“Te ish Fritch, and he ish Johan.” 

“Tlow healthy they look!” 

“Ach.” 

Dolly began to be quite interested. There was 
a terrible fascination in the quiet of these ba- 
bies, in the faces they made up, in the sound 
with which they continually devoured but never 
ate their thumbs. 

“How old are they?” ventured Dolly, after a 


said Dolly, in a 


them into shape again; “dey eats 
for a living. 


began poking them back, that they mig 
roll over on the floor. 


t 


8 


t 


t 


I 





painful pause. 
“They ish twenty month,” was the reply. 
“Can they walk?” 
“Tan.” 


She tried to get interested again in the pretty 
girl who still read, and read, but her glances 
returned to the German dumplings in spite of 
herself, and she was forced to continue her que- 
ries. 

“Were they born in this country ?” 

“O, yaw, yaw,—Pennshylvania,” was the dis- 
tinct reply. 








he pointed to his upper row. 





godly man.” 


“Do they ever cry?” 


| 
Dolly began to wish the twins would cry. | 


| 


prospect before her. 
not believe her. 


too—asleep. 
shake their chubby limbs into order—lay ther 
still with their queer nourishment in their 


“Mosht as never,” said the woman, tossing 
g 


dere thumps 


” 


Dolly turned away to laugh; and, in Spite of 


herself, she continued laughing at the odd ideg 
Presently, the cars stopped again. The German 
woman looked out; there was a shop in the 
tion. Possibly, in the dim haze of the Windows 
she saw pretzels and beer; for, all at once, the 
rolled her babies over on to the opposite ear. 


Sta- 


Seat, 
“You sees to them one minute?” she queried 


laying her heavy hand on Dolly’s shoulder, 


“O, yes,” said Dolly, quite cheerfully, and she 
ht not 


She watched the moving mass of plaid shay) 


disappear in the shop doorway, and at almost 
the same moment, the cars started. 


Dolly looked wildly up, wildly out of the wip. 


dows. The storm was worse, the sky was dark. 
er, the cars were going, and the woman ya 
gone. 


“They must be intending to stop,” said Dolly 


to herself; but no, they were not going to stop; 
and there lay the twins, as placid and hewilder. 
ingly alike as ever. Dolly grew a little frie}. 
ened. The mother was left, certainly, and there 
were the babies, a fixed fact. Again she hear 


he monotonous rattle of the train, again she 
aw the great rain drops plashing against the 


window. 


The conductor came along. He was a pew 


one, and the train had stopped for him, but 
Dolly did not know it. 


“O, sir,” said Dolly, as she handed him her 
icket, ‘the woman has gone!” 
“What woman?” he asked, looking at her 


delicate young face, and then at the quiet babies, 


“Why, the German woman—the mother of 
hese twins. Do you believe she left them on 


purpose?” 


It was all Greek to the conductor. 

“Did she get out at the last stopping-place?” 
1e asked. ‘ 

“Yes, sir. Ithink she went for refreshments.” 

“Everybody knows we never stop for refresh- 


ments, short of Wenham,” he said. 


“But what shali I do with them?” pleadel 


Dolly, clasping her hands. 


“T’m sure I don’t know, miss ;” and the lips of 


the conductor trembled with suppressed laugh. 
ter. 
was inexpressibly ludicrous. 


In spite of Dolly’s distress, the situation 


Poor Dolly! she grew white and faint at the 
Perhaps the conductordil 
What should she do? 

Meantime, the darkness fell, and the babies, 
They lay there, with no mother to 


months. Dolly began to be afraid to look at 
them. There was something horrible in the way 


they still held on to their thumbs. 


The hours sped on; the lamps were lightel, 
and Dolly’s courage was giving way. “What 
should she do?” she repeated again and again. 


The cars were almost at the end of their journer 


She could not steal out and leave the babies, for 
she had promised to see to them. Dolly hada 
remarkably tender conscience. 

In despair, as the crowds went out, she sai 
still, when the cars finally stopped. A brake 
man found her erying, and when she sobbingly 
explained the matter, called from the cats, 
“Here, Bill!” 

Bill came in. 

“Some one’s gone and imposed on this young 
woman,” said the brakeman, “and left thee 
two boys on her hands. Take ’em into the 
depot!” 

Bill took them up, one tucked under each 
arnr, and Dolly will never forget the tableau, if 
she lives a hundred years. Those awful babies 
never cried, and when the man deposited them 
upon a seat, there they were, open-eyed, stil 
working away at their thumbs. 

Dolly received all kinds of advice, but she 
never faltered. She stayed by the twins. The 
station-master’s wife, who lived overhead, took 
her and the babies up stairs. 

Dolly thinks she slept some that night, butis 
not sure. She remembers hearing a great _ 
in the gray of the morning, and rising and look 
ing out, there was the bundle of plaid shawl ge 
ticulating, and trying to explain her los 





| awful English. 


i 
“Here!” cried Dolly, “here are the babies 


| She could have screamed with delight. 


ne 


The German woman looked up, gave 
great cry of relief, and disappeared. Anotit 
moment, and the overjoyed mother was shakins 
and patting the twins, and praising Dolly" al 
own unmusical tongue. 

The station-master’s wife go’ them all a zool 
breakfast, and sent Dolly off to her uncles 
fine style; and I think Dolly was very 
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pleased with her relatives, and they with her, | it was hidden, and how, I cannot tell, but the 


and she never regretted going there. 

But the two children, who remained in the 
sity, and whose mother found her out, to thank 
Cie)» © . > 
yer again, were always called “Dolly’s twins.” 


——__+or—___— 


HOW DR. ROUNDER BEAT His 
BOYS. 

A queer, old-fashioned house was “Clover- 
hobs, Where the sensible, but somewhat queer 
pr. Rounder kept his school. 

The doctor had a fine garden and orchard, in 
yhich all manner of pleasant fruits were to be 
found, from the early strawberries to autumn 
plums and apples. From him the boys had full 
jierty to revel in those inviting pastures. He 
considered that the fruit was sent to be eaten, 
and that the boys of Cloverbobs were sent to 
eat it. 

All the boys were of the same opinion; but | 
Mrs. Pinnicker, the housekeeper, did not agree 
with them, now and then. Many grievous com- 
plaints did she carry to her master of the nurs- 
ing and doctoring arising from the boys eating 
wiripe fruit, or too much of what was ripe; and 
she so wearied him that he was fain to let her 
lock the gate, and give out such measure of the 
Jainties as she thought fit. 

For this, the big boys resolved to be revenged. 
The theft of her spectacles, the drowning of her 
cat, and various other plots were made and 
avandoned, as unworthy of gentlemen, and dis- 
sraceful to the doctor’s pupils. Nevertheless, 
somethinggit was decided, must be done. 

Now where there’s a will there’s a way, and 
that may be said with a strong significance of a 
woy’s will. What chance, then, had the house- 
keeper against the wills of between thirty and | 
forty boys? 

The apples had been chiefly gathered in with 
the plums, which were stored for preserving, 
and the whole were laid in the most housekeep- 
elike order on the floor of a large room at one | 
end of the straggling old house. 

Of this room, into which the boys saw all the 
good things go and never come out, Mrs. Pin- | 
nicker kept the key—a great door-key, that hung | 
with others from her girdle. To get the key was 
impossible, and to get at the apples without it 
qually so; at least so it appeared till accident 
showed it otherwise. 

It chanced, that in a game of hide-and-seek, 
one boy, the hider, climbed the roof of the house, 
and creeping towards the apple-room end, got 
down an ivy-covered chimney. 

The chimney was very large, and he descend- 
al rather quicker than he wished into the cham- 
ber beneath, and fell within a few inches of a 
large hole in the floor where the grate had once 
heen. 

At first he was in a panic, but finding he was 
not hurt, he soon recovered himself, and began 
to look about him. It was a dingy place; the 
wndow was almost covered with ivy; but there 
was light enough to show him that the boxes 
ofall the pupils were kept there. 

Having ascertained this, he went to the edge 
of the hole, and looking down, could see noth- 
ing but a flat hearth-stone. 

“There’s no fireplace there,” he thought; but 
while he thought and looked, a strong whiff of 
apples came up, and suddenly gave him an ex- 
planation of his whereabouts. 

“OF course,” he exclaimed, “I am over the 
fruit store-room.” 

Piling the boxes up, he soon got out from the 
chimney, and, smoothing the ivy, he descended 
With all speed to tell his comrades. 

Exultation was in every heart that night; for, 
although much had to be done to carry out their 
enterprise, the first step and most important 
lad been taken: the apples were found to be 
Within reach without the big key. 

After many a consultation in the playground, 
measures were agreed on; and the very next 
day the ringleaders were down the chimney 
smelling the apples and scheming how to get at 
them. It was too far to jump or drop down; 
but a rope—there were the cords of the boxes— 
what could be more handy? 

They twisted and twined them in and out to 
the size of a cable, and then, letting down the 
Smallest of the party, charged him to come up 
with his pockets full. But pockets, even large 
ones, would not hold many; and the small boy 
had small pockgts, of course; so he had to go 
down several times before he could satisfy his 
Companions. 

“Let’s drop down a basket,” said one 

“Our supper basket,” s id. 1 

“Yes > — asket,”’ saic — her. : 
is 4 _— wie yay boy; anil it would be 
the print a down and come up in the basket; 

S$ hurt. 

According! iv, 
market bas 
follow 


that night, after supper, the 
, ket was in its ordinary place, but the 
‘NS morning nobody could find it; where 


| delight; but they saw her in the house, in the 
| dormitory at night, and she looked troubled and 





next play hour saw it in the box-room. 

To prevent the possibility of their letting go 
the rope when the basket contained their mes- 
senger or the apples, they secured it round an 
iron bar that went across the window, and 
wound or unwound it as need required. 

Fer some days their depredations went on, 
and now their revenge was at hand. They 
knew it was Mrs. Pinnicker’s time for bringing 
fruit for the Sunday pies, and they hid about, 
here and there, to watch her go into the room. 
They saw her put her bright key into the lock, 
and go in and close the door behind her. 

Would she never come out? Were they to 
Wait in vain for the pleasure of seeing her hor- | 
ror-stricken face? The bell rang, the play time 
was over, and they were forced to forego their 


perplexed. 

They were sure she had complained to the 
doctor; but he must have told her it was fancy, 
that the apples could not go through the key- 
hole, and that the heaps were not any less, as | 
she declared they were. 

Nevertheless they thought it best to rest awhile, | 
and allowed her to make another visit before | 
they took any more apples. | 

Thinking now that she was satisfied, they | 
went to work again, and the diminished heaps 
left no doubt in Mrs. Pinnicker’s mind that | 
thieves were somewhere. She had told the doc- 
tor, and the doctor had told her she was mis- 
taken, but that if she saw.any fresh signs of 
theft she had better let him know, and say noth- 
ing about it to any one else. 

So she went to him again with more conster- 
nation than the doctor thought all the apples 
were worth; but he said he would see the ap- 
ples and judge for himself; for by a visit, now 
and then, he would be able to settle the ques- 
tion of theft or no theft; so he took the key. 

Mrs. Pinnicker seemed so quict about her sec- 
ond loss that the boys thought they might ven- 
ture afresh excursion into her treasury; and, 
as it chanced, they on the roof, hidden by its 





jins and outs, and the doctor on the walk be- 


neath, were making their way at the same time 
to the same spot. 

He had let himself in and was looking at the 
fruit, when he thought he heard a noise above 
him. 

He waited and heard voices. 

He was almost as much frightened to find he 
had caught the thieves as he would have been 
if they had caught him. 

In nervous expectation he waited, wondering 
where he should see them appear, when the bas- 
ket slowly made its way through the chimney- 
hole and gradually settled on the hearth, the 
small boy in it not expecting any company, and 
least of all the doctor. 

When he saw him (which at first he had not 
done, as his back was towards him,) he was so 
paralyzed with fear that he could not utter a 
sound. The doctor observed this, and immedi- 
ately took advantage of it; he put his finger on 
his lips as a sign tlrat he should keep silence. 

“Safe?” cried a voice above, which the doctor 
knew to be his nephew’s. 

The doctor made signs to the trembling ur- 
chin to say “Yes,” which he did, but in a very 
husky voice. 

“Load away, then,’ said several voices. 
Whereupon the doctor, making signs to him of 
his intentions, and looking at the thickness of 
the rope, whispered to him to give the accus- 
tomed signal when he had taken his usual time 
for filling the basket. Then, scttling himself 
with some difficulty in it, he allowed himself to 
be drawn up, to the utter confusion of the small 
boy, who devoutly wished he had never seen an 
apple in his life. 

“A good lot this time,” said the doctor’s 
nephew. 

“He’s coming up with them,” said another. 

“Mind the rope; don’t let it slip; give it an- 
other twist. Well, I think we shall have enough 
to last, this time.” 

While they were rejoicing in the coming 
spoils, the nearest boy caught sight of the doc- 
tor’s hat; and soon his face was visible, to the 
horror and amazement of all. 

“Don’t let me down among the apples, boys,” 
he said. “I have had some trouble to come up, 
and should like to stay here a little, if you 
please.” 

There was no escape, no help for it; they went 
on pulling and twisting till he was fairly landed 
on the floor. 

“My dear lads,” he exclaimed, when he was 
out of the basket, “how could you drive me to 
make such a journey? I wouldn’t for all the 
apples in England do it again, not even if I got 


ask me. 
Iwash my hands of it, and will forget it imme- 
diately. 


cerned in it? 


Seeing so little anger in his face, they elus- | 


tered round him, and made an awkward attempt | 
at an apology. 


“Lads,” he said, “I can’t forgive you; don’t 
It is so very disreputable an affair that 


I’m only very glad that no one knows 
it but ourselves. Are any other of the boys con- 
399 


They said they had trusted none younger than | 
the one below. 
“Vm glad of it for your sakes. Here, let us| 
put these boxes straight, and untwist these | 
ropes. I wouldn't have Mrs. Pinnicker know 


that you could so far forget your duty to your- | 
selves and to me, for any thing.” | 

They could have borne a scolding, learned a | 
lesson, or stood a caning; but this way of meet- | 
ing their misdoing completely overcame them. | 
They resolved, one and all, inwardly, never to | 
engage in any thing unworthy again. 

The boxes were speedily replaced, and the | 
ropes put right; and, to save the characters .of 


| the thieves, the doctor got out by their help 


from the chimney. As soon as he got into the 
house he sent for his housekeeper, and said,— 

“There are too many apples there by half, | 
Mrs. Pinnicker. I’m sure the boys cannot have 
had enough; mind that they have plenty in fu- | 
ture. In fact, to prevent their falling into the | 
hands of thieves, as you have supposed they do, 
it is better you should give the key to the senior 
boys, and let them take a sufficient quantity. 
Remember, lads, not to be imprudent!” he add- 
ed, filling up the confusion of the thieves, 

“Tf that wasn’t enough to conquer any heart, | 
I don’t know what would be,” said one of the | 
boys, many years after, in speaking of it. “It | 
had the effect of making us forgive the house- | 
keeper; for how could we resent, who had been 
so nobly pardoned? And, more than that, it 
gave an effect to the doctor’s moral and religious 
teaching which was most valuable to us. We} 
were sure he was sincere; we saw that he had | 
none of the meanness that he dealt so gently | 
with, while he must have despised it, and we | 
were thoroughly ashamed of ourselves.” 


——_—_+o+— 
“WAKE UP, BESSIE.” 
Past six o'clock in the morning, 
And Bessie is still sound asleep; 
Of this wonderful, rosy dawning, 
She’s not had so much as a peep. 
The birds ’neath her window are wild 
With their efforts to waken the world; 
They think ’tis an indolent child 
Under the coverlid curled. 





The robin is picking his berry, 
The woodpecker taps at the tree, 
The thrush on the bough of the cherry 
Calls ioudly for you and for me; 
Then wake, little girl, in the morning, 
When the flowers are all bathing in dew, 
When the wonderful beauty belonging 
To young life is fresh, bright and new. 
Independent. 





——o>—_—_—— 
For the Companion. 
MADE PRISONERS. 

One Monday morning, not along time ago, 
mamma, Awntie Loo, Cousin Theo and I were 
sitting in the beautiful grove for which our 
home was named—‘“The Cedars.” 

I had just made a pincushion. It was of 
maroon velvet, with raised vines and flowers in 
White beads, and with a heavy iringe. My 
friends praised it till I was satisfied, and then it 


The next day we 
the pincushion was for her. She never remem- 
bered her birthdays, or knew how old she was, 
and we always amused ourselves telling her 
about it and taking gifts to her. 

This year we anticipated a merrier time than 
nsual, as Auntie Loo and Theo were with us. 
It was planned that we should go early in the 
morning to the cliffs, where Aunt Kate lived, six 
miles further up the lake. 

On the way we were to visit Cave Island, to 
show Auntie Loo the cave, which she had never 
seen, and to dedicate a new tin dipper to a beau- 
tiful spring which Theo and I had discovered. 

fhe next morning was bright and fresh. Af- 
ter breakfast we hurried to the boat, bidding 
papa and grandpapa good-by, and telling them 
not to expect us home again until Saturday. 
Mother took charge of the rudder, and Auntie 
Loo sat at the bow of the boat, while Theo and 
[ took the oars. 

The three miles to the island was but a little 
pull for me, for I was a strong oarswoman; still 
Iwas glad to rest, and we all enjoyed getting 
out on the little pebbly bagch. Theo drew up 
the boat. AsI jumped out I took in my hand 
the basket that held our gifts to Aunt Kate. It 
was done without thought, or I should have put 
it back at once into the boat as a needless in- 
cumbrance. Fortunate it was that I did not 
do so. 











them honestly.” 


Well? Theo led the way, and we followed 


| our enemies to make their appearance. 


| Theo to swim for help. 


was folded in a soft handkerchief and laid away. | 
s Aunt Kate’s birthday, and | 





through the tall, beautiful woods, now and 
then stopping to pick a flower, or eat a few wild 
Strawberries. The curious little cave was ex- 
amined, and the pretty spring fully enjoyed, 
and at the end of an hour we returned to the 


| beach. 


To our utter amazement the boat was not 
there. At first we thought our eyes deceived us; 
then that we had mistaken the place of landing. 
It took but a few moments to convinee us that 
we had jumped ashore at this spot. There was 
no mistake about it—the boat was gone. Theo 
climbed a tree, and soon returned, saying that 


| he saw the boat a mile or more away, evidently 


drifting. There was no one in it. 

Then we asked, Was it securely tied? It cer- 
tainly was. 

“Then,” some one added, “hands alone could 
have untied it.” 

Then came the thought from which we suf 


|} fered most, that there must be some person on 
| the island, perhaps more than one, who had de 


termined to keep us there! For what purpose? 

At first we had laughed a little, but now we 
were filled with terror. bd ; 

What should we do?) Where should we hide? 
For at least an hour we expected every moment 
But lit- 
tle was said by either of us. Our danger and 
hopeless situation absorbed our thoughts. We 
could not get off the island. No one would be 
alarmed at our absence, and search for us, for 
Aunt Kate did not know we were coming, and 
at home they would not expect us for days. 
The distance to the shore was far too great for 
There was no chance 
of a raft, for we had neither hatchet nor rope. 

Had it not been for the dread of our unknown 
enemy, we might have tried to make merry at 
our predicament. As it was we were literally 
faint with apprehension, each, however, trying 
to appear fearless. 

Three, four hours passed. No person ap- 
peared. Then we felt sure that the night was 
the time for which he or they waited. Tow shall 
I describe what we suffered as the darkness ap- 
| proached and covered us? We crept far away 
from the beach and laid down close together o& 
dry pine leaves, in a sheltered place, cold and 
hungry without knowing it, only sensible of feel- 
ing utterly miserable. 

At last the morning dawned, and no one had 
disturbed us. We had slept a very little. We 
thanked God that we were alive, and wondered, 
and felt somewhat less afraid. We went to the 
spring and drank from our little dipper. Then 
we knew that we were hungry. We could only 
find a few strawberries and young wintergreen 
leaves. 

Now, for the first time, we realized that we 
might starve before we were found. That day 
passed, full of misery and apprehension. We 
kindled a fire for a signal, but it would attract 
little notice, as excursionists often did so for 
other purposes. 

Towards night [ sprang upon my fect and ex- 
claimed, “We need not starve! My pincushion 
is stuffed with hominy!” 

This really made us all laugh. Yes; the fine 
white hominy which [had discevered, with great 
pride in my eriginality, would make a mest ex- 
cellent stuffing for pins! There it was! More 
than a pint in quantity, and four times that 
| when boiled. 

We ripped open the pincushion, and cooked 
in our dear little tin dipper, little by little, about 
a third of the whole. It was a small allowance 
for four starving persons, but it gave us new 
strength and a little courage. 

Another night passed in painful listening for 
our imagined foe. The morning came. We were 
still safe. So, after a serious council, we ven- 
tured to creep towards the beach where we land- 
ed, if possibly we might gain some clue to our 
mystery. There we watched and watched, hard- 
ly stirring for six hours. 





At last, suddenly, Theo exclaimed, “lark! 
something is stirring in that tree!” Ina moment 
after, swinging down from the very tree to 
which we had fastened our boat, appeared a 
brown monkey, that sprang to the ground, and 
ran a little distance, then stopped, sat upon his 
haunches and looked at us, 

How in the world he ever got on that island 
we never learned; but there he was. That he 
had unfastened the boat there was no doubt. 
Theo would have killed himif he could. Our 
expostulations were needless, for the creature 
scrambled away with a swiftness that ensured 
his safety. But the glimpse we had of his ugly 
little face gave us untold relief. We now only 
thought of not starving, and our third night 
really afforded us some quiet sleep. 

The next morning, just after Gating the last 
of the hominy, our hearts were filled with inex- 
pressible thankfulness and delight, by hearing 











our names called, and finding ourselves in the 
arms of father, grandpapa, and Uncle John. 

O, blessed deliverance! Uncle John, Aunt 
Kate’s husband, had gone down to The Cedars, 
and when father had asked him how we all were, | 
it was of course soon known that we were miss- | 
ing. Immediately they took a boat and came to | 
the island, hardly daring to hope to find us. 

It was weeks before mamma and Aunty Loo 
recovered from the fright and exposure, but 
Theo and I only wanted a good breakfast to be 
quite well. 








_— 
LETTERS ABOUT LONDON. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 

From a Correspondent. : 

We hada permit to visit Windsor Castle, a 
place I have always longed to see; so one day 
we found ourselves in sight of that imposing 
palace, and were admitted to the halls built for 
and honored by the presence of royalty, as the 
people say. 

The queen was in Scotland at the time, and 
papa being invited by one of the magnates of 
the household, we had admission to many of the 
private apartments. 

I have an almost confused recollection of mas- 
sive staircases, gorgeous upholstery, immense 
halls and apartments, pictures of value, at which 
I longed to gaze for hours; statuary by the 
vreatest sculptors, living and dead; gilding; 
reds, crimsons, greens; wonderful furniture, cu- 
rious cabinets, splendid centre tables, and chan- 
deliers, and candelabras that looked like sprays 
of diamonds; of antique vases, and wondrous 
groupings of fruit and hunting pieces. 

I saw the Waterloo chamber, which the hero | 
of 1814 was wont to occupy on visits of state; | 





the chapel, called St. George, hung with splen- | 
did Dlazoned banners of the Knights of the Gar- 
ter, and where many a royal marriage has taken 
place. 

I went out and stood on the terrace, famed | 
for the matchless the view,—the 
Thames winding in glittering splendor as the 
sun shines adown its length; the arching bridge 
that spans its blue surface; bank, hill, grove, 
and lovely purple hills in the distance. 

Then, with papa, [ rode adown the wonderful 
avenue, where beech, and ash, and horse chest- 
nut spread their glorious branches on either side. 
Sometimes we saw herds of red deer, again, 
flocks of pheasants, then a stately peacock sun- 
ning his jewelled plumes; catching glimpses, 
and then, of giant and 
water. 

All this time, till we came to the gates of 
Windsor Park, [had found nobody to talk to. 
Our stately master of ecremonies was busy with 
tongue and hands, but he went into laborious 
details, while [ wanted to find out about simpler 
things. P 

But just at the gate, as I said before, we 


beauty of 


now trees gleaming 


| ood ?” 





stopped for a few moments, and seeing some | 


beautiful ferns, not far off, P wanted to wather 
Bone. 





The Old Servant. 


While busy at this delightful task, Lmet an 


ancient man. lis face was like wrinkled leath- 
cr, yellow and withered, and his two restless lit- 
tle black eyes flashed from under thick, over- 
hanging eyebrows, as white as his hair. He 
was dressed in the old fashion, with breeches of 
some kind of soft material, originally, but they 
looked much worn and gray. 

“Lam doing nothing wrong, I hope,” L ven- 
tured to sav, as he stood there in the sun, his 
old cap in his hand. 

“Ono, miss, Lord love ye, them belongs to 
Ilim, and ve may gether as many as ye like.” 

“Who do they belong to?” L asked, curiously. 

“To Him!” and he put his hand up in such a 
way, With an upward glance so devout, that it 
made the simple action look grand. 

“L suppose you've seen the queen a great ma- 
ny times,” I said. 

“Seen her, God bless her! I’ve served her in 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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the castle sen’ she first come to the crown. 
Her royal majesty has pensioned me. I’m an 
old servant.” 

‘And do you live at the castle?” 

“Ay, certain, that I do,” he replied, with ex- 
treme satisfaction in his voice. 

“Tam an American,” I said; “but we Ameri- 
cans all respect your queen. We think she has 
been a good wife and mother.” 

“Avy, that she have,” he replied, his voice 
tremulous with deep feeling, “as good a wife and 
mother as there is in all England; good to her 
servants; good to everybody. Why, bless you, 
she don’t take on no airs, the queen don’t— 
never did. She’s lost a good husband, one 0’ 
the best men in the world. They were just two 
children together, it seemed, sometimes. She’d 
see that her people wanted for nothin’. They 
had good ’tendance, good religious instruction; 
ay, our queen has got a heart.” 

“Prince Albert ought to be a better man,” I 
said, at random. 

“An’ ’tisn’t the fault of her gracious majesty 
that he isn’t,” was the reply, the old cheeks 
flushing. “I think, sometimes, the Lord took 
his royal father away in good time—I do, in- 
deed. *I'would a broke his heart, miss.” 

I weathered a few more ferns. 

“You ought to see the old Cumberland Lodge, 
It was a palace, once; there’s some 
pretty horse flesh, there.” 

“This park used to be called Windsor Forest,” 
T said. 

“Yes, miss. 
likely.” 

“Yes, 


miss.” 


Ye’ve heard of Robin Hood, 


indeed; but was there a real Robin 

“Indeed there was, miss, and his merry men 
and wv. My old father used to have a bit 0’ the 
frock he wore, with some fringe dangling to it, 
but it got lost. There’s a many pretty spot in 
dell and dingle over there, not a bit altered since 
Robin’s time. Ye’ve not seen Virginia Water 
vet?” 

[ told him no; my father was waiting for me, 
and he knew all about the place. 

“Ye’ll see there the royal pavilion, and the 
ship his highness built and worked at for many 
along day. It’s a beautifnl model. And there’s 
the ruin, and many a sight to repay you.” 


=— <, 





A Fairy Scene. 

We saw Virginia Water, a lake, it is called 
liere, but more like one of our broad American 
rivers. The pavilion was a pleasant spot, full 
of arched entrances, gayly painted, constructed 
after the Italian style of architecture, its balco- 
nies trellissed, and over all great trees, with the 
thickest and greenest foliage. And there was 
the miniature ship, full rigged, some forty feet 
in length, which the prince and his royal chil- 
dren worked at so patiently. 

Gayly decorated boats lay at the landing. 
| The sun shone like gold along the placid bosom 
of the lake, its vivid blue contrasting charming- 
lv with the vivid green of banks and foliage. 
The dusky shadows hung from the mighty oaks 

and laid their lazy length far into the sweet, 
calm stream, and the pictures of the white 
| clouds overhead showed mistily within its bo- 
som. It was a fairy-like scene. 
| After that, in due course, we came to the wa- 
terfall, a mimic affair, and the “Wheat-sheaf,” 
}an old, rustic inn. There was nothing very no- 
| ticeable about the latter building. It was of 
| stone, solid and antique. 





As we sat on the stone bench in front of the 





| 
| A Wedding. 
| 


ha’ the weddin’ in the old style. 


outside o’ the green. 
town’s folk, and an invite to all. 
better stay and see the ’lumination.” 


experiences of our day at Windsor. 
———_~+oo—_—_——_———_ 


COUNTRY CHILDREN, 


Blue eyes and hazel eyes 
Peep from the hedges, 
Shaded by sun-bonnets 
Frayed at the edges! 
Up in the apple trees, 
eedless of danger, 
Manhood in embryo 
Stares at the stranger. 


Out in the hill teh 
Seeking the fa nenll 

Under the orchard tree 
Feasting on cherries— 

Trampling the clover blooms 
Down ’mong the grasses, 

No voice to hinder them, 
Dear lads and lasses. 


Dear little innocents, 
Born in the wild wood! 
O, that all little ones 
Had such a childhood! 
God’s blue spread over them, 
God’s green beneath them, 
No sweeter heritage 
Could we bequeath them. 


+o —__—_———_ 


There'll be 
fireworks to-night, an’ there’s roses hung over 
the gates, and through the house, and tables set 
A very pretty time for th’ 
Yer honor’d 


Papa was anxious to return, however, so we 
bade the fat host good-night, and were soon 
home again, fatigued, but yet happy with the 


ALICE. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
What is the balance of power in Europe, of 
which so much is now said, in consequence of 
the war between Germany and France? 


In two other papers we shall give the pring}. 
pal facts connected with the origin and history 
of the European balance of power. Usefy] at 
all times, they may be found of especial interest 
should the French war be extended on the 
ground that Prussia’s victories have disturbed 
the equilibrium of Europe. 

———__ ++ 

CHEAP LIVING. 
It seems a little curious to eat the solid trunk 
of a tree, but there is a tree in the East Indies 
which makes avery agreeable and wholesome 
food for thousands of people. The food is wel 
known in this country, though the tree itself js 
never seen, being the sago, so often made into 
puddings and custards. 
A full-grown tree is cut down close to the 
ground. A strip of the bark is then torn off, 
laying bare the pith, which is about as soft as 
dried apples. 
With a club of heavy wood, pointed at the 
end with sharp quartz rock, the natives cut out 
this pith, which is carried to the water side, and, 
being mixed with water, is kneaded and pressed 
against a strainer till the starch is dissolved and 
passed through the strainer. 
The water holding the starch in solution js 
then passed through a trough, where the sedi- 
ment is deposited, and the water is drawn off. 
It is then put up in cylindrical cakes, of about 
thirty pounds weight, and sold as raw sago, 
The raw sago, to prepare it for use, is broken 
up, dried by exposure to the sun, powdeged and 
sifted, This flour is made into cakes, easily 
baked, which are very delicious, if eaten with 
butter, and a mixture of sugar and grated 
cocoanut. 


It is a term, or its equivalent, that long has 
been in use,—probably from the beginning of 
civilization,—and may be defined as meaning an 
international system under which no one coun- 
try shall be allowed to become so strong as to 
threaten the freedom of other countries. 

In Europe and at present the maintenance of 
the balance of power means the maintenance of 
the existing order of things, that is, the order of 
things that was established in 1815, after the 


The cakes are not only eaten hot, but are often 
dried in the sun, and put away in bundles for 
They will keep good for years, it is 
Children are fond of them, even when 
hard and dry; but older persons generally dip 
them in water and toast them, when they relish 
as well as when fresh baked, or, by soaking and 
boiling, make them serve as puddings, or in the 
place of vegetables. 


overthrow of Napoleon I. 


Paris, (1814-15.) 


century, (1815—1866,) 


depended upon circumstances. 


pire. 


part in German affairs. 


trol. 


a population of almost 40,000,000. 


were not born Prussian subjects. 


reat bravery. 


from wounds received in battle. 


Whatever changes have taken place in Europe 
since 1815, have not been until lately of such a 
character as materially to affect the order of 
things established by the Treaties of Vienna and 


Relatively, the various countries of Europe 
have been of the same power for almost half a 


: ot * 

But in 1866 a great change took place, or, 
rather, the beginning of a great change was 
seen, —and whether it should be completed, 


In the summer of that year occurred the war 
of Prussia and Italy against the Austrian Em- 
That war was disastrous to Austria, and 
she was forced to give up the remnant of her 
Italian possessions, and to withdraw from all 


Prussia became mistress of Northern Germany, 
and she made such treaties with the States of 
Southern Germany as placed them at her con- 


Thus, from being a country with less than 
20,000,000 souls, Prussia became a country with 


How thoroughly she is mistress of Germany, 
appears from the fact that the Prussian force in 
the present war against France, is composed to 
the extent of at least two-fifths, of men who 


‘For in the Prussian army are not only Prus- 
sians, but Bavarians, Wirtembergers, Badeners, 
Saxons, Hanoverians, Hessians, and so forth. 
And all these men fight, or have fought, with 
Thoucands of them are buried 
in French soil, having fallen in battle; and still 
greater numbers are in hospitals, recovering 


Now, it is asserted by European statesmen 


This food, as may be imagined, is extraordi- 
narily cheap, costing much less than rice among 
the Hindoos, or potatoes among the Irish. 

A good-sized trunk of a sago tree, twenty feet 
long, and five in circumference, will make at 
least thirty bundles, of thirty pounds each. 
Each bundle, it is computed, will make sixty 
cakes, allowing three cakes to a pound; and five 
cakes are considered by the natives sufficient for 
a full day’s food. 

A single good-sized tree will, therefore, fur- 
nish food for a native for an entire year, and 
many of them live on it almost exclusively. 
One needs to labor only a few days to secure 
this supply of food for the year. A man can 
reduce a tree to powder in ten days, and a won- 
an, in the same time, can bake it all into cakes. 
By steady labor for twenty days, therefore, pro- 
vision may be laid up for the year. 

But such cheap living proves favorable neither 
to health of body nor of mind. <A uniform dict 
of sago, varied only by fish, rarely by fruit or 
vegetables, is not good for the body; and the 
want of a stimulus to exertion is prejudicial to 
the character. 

What is got casily is generally worth little; 
and the natives, having no occasion for physical 
toil, or for careful thrift, have no force of char- 


acter. Cheap food may be a curse instead of a 
blessing. 


or 
HOPE FOR VICIOUS CHILDREN. 
There are many children in New York and 
Boston, and all our large cities, who seem 
doomed to grow up to poverty and crime. Their 
parents are vicious. They are surrounded, from 
infancy, by wicked people, addicted to all sorts 
of crime. They have no instruction at home, 
and are turned into the streets to meet tempta- 
tions of various kinds. It looks as if they had 
searcely any helps to becoming virtuous or re 


that the great and rapid growth of Prussia has 
disturbed the balance of power. Whether they 
are right or wrong, is a point with which we 
have nothing to do, we are merely mentioning 
their assertion. 

Prussia, say these men, has disturhed the bal- 
ance of power, just as France disturbed it 
| twice,—once under Napoleon I., and once under 


But those who have most to do with these 
poor children, testify that they often rise above 
these bad influences, and turn out well in life. 
The elevating influences of education and relig- 
ion somehow reach down to them, and good as 
pirations gradually lift them out of their low 


Louis XIV. 
put France down. 





door, waiting for our carriage, we saw the pret- 
tiest sight of the day,—# procession of children, 
dressed in white, and throwing flowers as they 
| walked. © 
Presently came the bride and groom, a hand- 
some couple, and then there was cheering, and 
after that the chiklren broke out into a song 
that almost made me ery, it was so unexpectgd. 
“It’s Square Mosely’s daughter,’ said mine 
host, coming out to watch the procession. “He'd 


Will she put Prussia down? 





} as yet. 


| Almost all the European wars of the last four 
centuries were occasioned by endeavors to main- 
| tain the balance of power, or to re-establish it. 
The European system may be said to be just 
about four hundred years old, and it has been 
attacked and defended in every generation of its 


existence. 


On both these occasions, Europe 


That’s a great 
question,—and no answer can be made to it,— 


life and habits. Many of them are drawn into 
charitable institutions, or into schools of vati- 
ous kinds, and receive a new impulse. 

One who has seen a great deal of New York 
life, says, “With an experience of nearly twenty 
years among the poor of this city, I can hardly 
recall a family where pauperism and crime have 
gone beyond a single generation; and I cat 
think of hundreds where the children of begga's, 
and rag-pickers, and the most degraded persons 
have risen up, not merely to decency and indus 
try, but, at times, even to wealth and refine 





ment. 
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THE GERANIUM. 

Of all the flowers groWn in the parlor or gar- 
jen, the geranium is the most common and the 
most abused. It is a tough plant, or its hard 
ysage would have killed it long ago. Thrust 
out into any patch of ground called a garden, 
or squeezed into some vase or basket, half filled 
with poor soil, yet it survives it all, and blooms 
freely Where nothing else will. It flowers all 
the summer, and then survives the winter in an 
old teapot at the kitchen window. 

Now, there must be a right way in the care of 
plants, as in every thing else. The season for 
taking up the geranium from the garden is at 
hand. How to do it correctly is as simple as 
this: 

Choose a cloudy afternoon, just before our 
frst frosts. Take a sharp knife, and cut the 
plant half way down, leaving only one or two 
bare stumps. Dig it up carefully, and plant it 
ina box or pot of soil, such as has been de- 
geribed. Water it well, and place it away in the 
cellar, safe from frost and mice. Let it rest 
there, Without care, for a2 month or six weeks, 
then bring it to the sunny window, and success 
js certain. 

———___ +o 
WASP LIFE. 

Wasps differ greatly from bees in their cell 
life, and our readers may be interested in the 
following account of the way in which these 
busy insects live and work: 

The life of a wasp is by no means monoto- 
nous; even in her cradle, her future character is 
foreshadowed gby the sharp mandibles with 
which the larva is supplied, and the courage 
with which she ventures on the dangerous jour- 
ney up the walls of the cell. 

Her duties are verv various: each period of her 
life has its special duties adapted to her condi- 
tion. The relation in which the mother wasp 
stands to the swarm is peculiar. She differs 
from the queen bee, in being to the others their 
mether rather than tlieir queen. 

Her history is very like that of the workers in 
its general outline: like her they build, collect 
food, and tend the larvee; and like her, only 
under very peculiar circumstances, they lay 
egys. 

The first change that comes over the mother 
wasp is her ceasing to make paper. This fac- 
ulty, probably depending on the activity of the 
salivary glands, seems: to be given to her, as to 
the workers, ouly for a definite period. 

By this time, the worker brood has begun to 
appear, and they relieve her of this part of her 
task, and of the daily increasing labor of feeding 
the larvee. She restricts herself, henceforth, to 
her purely maternal duty of laying eggs, and 
now rarely leaves the interior of the nest. 

Brood after brood successively undertake the 
tak of building, replacing the older wasps, 
Which, with advancing age, become incapable 
of making paper. Thus a constant system of 
promution is going on: those which have no 
longer the facuity of house-making betake them- 
selves to the duties of housekeeping; and, while 
thelarge young wasps, in full glandular vigor, 
maintain and enlarge the nest, the older shrunk- 
en wasps find full employment in satisfying the 
hungry mouths which peer out- from the lower 
surface of the eomb. 

———~@oe_—____—_- 
THE DUTCH PEDDLER. 

We remember a stout old man, who once, 
when his logging team broke an ox-bow ona 
steep deseent, laid hold himself and took the 
big load safely down to the bottom with the 
help of the “off” ox. The effort of the poor 
peddler here at playing horse did not end quite 
80 well: 


The Lewiston Journal says there is a steep 
hillin Greene, not far from the river, traversed 
by a road now unused, concerning which a very 
amusing story is told. A Dutch peddler, trav- 
elling through the town with a one horse team, 
selling laces, ribbons, toys and knick-knacks 
generally, arrived at its summit one day, and, 
overlooking the valley below, thought his horse 
hardly strong enouch to hold back the load down 
So steep a hill. But his ingenious Dutch intel- 
lect soon conceived how to do it. 

Unharnessing the animal, he led him gently 


down the declivity, and returned to draw the 


cart down himself. Getting between the shafts, 


and with one grasped in each hand, he started 


on the descent—slowly and cautiously at first; 


but the heavy load soon gaining impetus and 
impelling him forward, he furnished no more 
Testraint to its progress than a feather before 


the wind. 


wn it came, faster and faster, and faster 
flew the Dutchmen’s feet, keeping time with one 
ef the liveliest quicksteps ever composed, till 
finally, out of breath and wholly exhausted, he 
fell, the cart passing harmlessly over him in its 
unchecked career, and plunging with fearful ve- 
locity into the valley below, where it brought up 
im ademoralized condition, its contents scattered 


about in the utmost confusion. 
+> 


A SNAKE CAUGHT. 
It is not common to catch snakes in traps, bu 


temptation is sometimes too strong for them, as 


is sometimes the case with young people: 


Not long since, Dr. Byrne saw a carpet snake, 


An ordinary steel trap was baited with a piece 
of meat, and setin the place. On going after- 
wards to see the result, he witnessed a very curi- 
ous sight—the snake had crawled up to the bait, 
and had found a mouse standing upon the meat, 
the weight of the little thing not being enough 
to set off the trap. The temptation of a live 
mouse was irresistible to the snake, which im} 
mediately darted upon its prey; but the force of 
the blow not only killed poor little mousey, but 
sprung the trap, the teeth of which shut upon 
the head of the reptile, and killed it. The fact 
that the snake’s head was caught near the eves 
shows that it had struck the mouse with light- 
ning rapidity, and had actually nearly drawn 
back before the trap had shut. Dr. Byrne 
showed it to several persons, and then had it 
photographed.—Gympie Times. 


PRUSSIA. ‘ 
Everybody feels an interest at the present 
time, in the government and training of Prussia. 
The discipline and success of her armies is so 
wonderful that all are anxious to learn the se- 
eret of herstrength The following information 
is to the point: 


The government of Prussia is now a constitu- 
tional monarchy, hereditary in the male line of 
the House of Hohenzollern. The Constitution, 
which is derived from grant by King Frederick 
William IV., brother of the present sovereign, 
modified by subequent grants, and has only 
been in existence since 1848, vests the executive 
and part of the legislative authority in the king. 
In the executive branch, he is assisted by a 
council of ministers appointed by himself. 

The legislative bodies consist of the ‘‘Herren- 
haus,” which is the Upper Chamber, and is 
composed of the princes of the royal family; 
sixteen “mediatized” friends; the heads of the 
territorial nobilitv; eight life peers; cight titled 
noblemen, elected by the resident land-owners 
in the eight provinces; representatives of the 
universities; the heads of “‘chapters;’’ the may- 
ors of towns having more than 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, and persons nominated at the pleasure of 
the king. The second chamber is composed of 
832 members, chosen for three years by general 
but not universal suffrage. 

Every Prussian subject is enrolled in the army 
upon reaching the age of twenty, and serves 
three years in the regular army, four in the re- 
serves, and nine in the “Landwehr,” or militia. 
Even at the age of fifty, he is not exempt from 
military duty, but is then enrolled in the “Land- 
sturm,” or “home guard.” On a peace footing, 
a Prussian regiment consists of three battalions, 
numbering 518 each; in war, the battalions are 
increased to 1,002 each. 

“Prussia proper” contains 24,048,296 inhabi- 
tants; the North-German Confederation, includ- 
ing Prussia, 29,910,377; the population of the 
South-German States is 8,611,522, making the 
total population of all the countries under the 
military leadership of King William, 38,521,900. 
That of France is-38,192,094. 


a 

AN OLD-FASHiONED PICNIC. 
Dinners in the woods were, no doubt, the 
primitive kind; but few “primitive” people could 
afford such expensive things as barbecues, or 
even the majority of civilized picnics: 








It is hard to say when this species of enter- 
tainment became fashionable; but we have an 
account of a very distinguished picnic that took 
place more than two centuries and a quarter 
ago, on the birthday of Charles, Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles I. Mainwaring, in a letter 
to the Earl of Arundel, dated Nov. 22,1618, says: 
“The prince his birthday has been solemnized 
here by the few marquises and lords which found 
themselves here; and (to supply the want of 
lords) knights and squires were admitted to a 
consultation, wherein it was resolved that stich 
a number should meet at Gam ges, and bring 
every man his dish of meat. It was left to their 
choice what to bring; some chose to be substan- 
tial, some curious, some extravagant. 

“Sir George Young’s invention bore away the 
bell; and that was four huge brawny pigs, pip- 
ing hot, bitted and harnessed with ropes of sar- 
siges, all tied to a monstrous bag-pudding.” 





> 
HELPING ONLY ONCE. 
Some friends will give help only once in get- 
ting out of any trouble, and then leave one to 
shift for himself. The following is an illustra- 
tion: 
Charles James Fox, the English statesman, 
being once at Ascot races with his intimate 
companion, Gen. Conway, missed his snuff-box. 
The general was Iucky enough to discover the 
thief, and seized him before he could get clear. 
Upon this, the man fell on his knees, and with 
many tears besought Fox to pardon him, and 
not expose him to ruin, for he was a poor weav- 
er, in great destitution, and this was the first 
offence against the laws that he had ever com- 
mitted. : 
Fox was greatly affected, and not only let the 
offender off, but gave him a guinea. Shortly 
after this, having occasion to use his box, he 
found no sign of it in the pocket where he had 
replaced it. 
“My snuff-box is gone again.” 
“Yes,” replied the latter, “I saw the scamp 
take it the second time, when you gave him the 
| Money, but thought I wouldn’t interfere again.” 





—_~+oe——___—_- 
TOO MUCH OF AN APPLICATION. 


A Welsh clergyman, who preached from the 





one-plank bridge that crossed the little stream 
in their parish: “But did they fight, and try to 
push each other into the water? O,no! but the 
one laid himself down, while the other stepped 
over him. Here was friendship! here was love! 
O, my brethren, let us all live like goats! 
—_—___—+o 

A WONDERFUL MEMORY. 
Many literary men have had remarkable mem- 
ories. Lord Macaulay was said never to forget 
any thing he had ever read. Dr. Addison Alex- 
ander, of Princeton, could repeat whole pages 
after a single reading, and Walter Scott had a. 
similar power, judging from the following anec- 
dote: 





Sir Walter Scott was blessed with a wonder- 
ful memory. On one occasion he was walking 
with Hogg, (the Ettrick Shepherd,) when the 
latter said to him,— 
“Do you remember that I once recited a long 
poem of my own composition at your table?” 
“O, yes,”’ said Scott, “I remember it distinct- 
ly. 
” “How I wish,” said Hogg, “that I could re- 
cal it, for, very foolishly, | destroyed the only 
copy I had.” 

Sir Walter replied,— 
“Let us sitdown upon this grand bank, and 
see how much of it we can call to mind.” 
So they seated themselves on a grassy slope; 
and Scott commenced the poem and repeated 
every line of it verbatim, although he had heard 
it but once, and that several years previous. 
Hoge was overcome with delight at being able 
to welcome home one of his own long-lost poems. 
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PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 

For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the 

Companion, we still give the Premiums offered 

in our Premium List. 

In addition to those described in that List, we 

now make one or two special offers. 


Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 
This is of good manufacture, and every way a 
desirable article. It will be given for six 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Express fee to be paid by 
subscriber. 


” 





Initial Stationery. 
For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, We Offer a box of 
Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted American note paper, 
with envelopes to match. Postage 8 cents. 
Stencil Plate. 

For one new subscriber, we also offer a STEN- 
cIL PLATE, for marking clothing. It can be 
cut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- 
ters.” Ink and brush are given with the plate. 
Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 


A Beautiful Chromo. 
For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 
Beautiful Chromo— ‘The Doctor.” It repre- 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
cine. The cat docs now quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 81-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $3, but we are enabled to offer it for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 13 cts. 

| eee 

BEAUTY MITIGATING PAIN. 


{t is right that a taste for the beautiful should 
be cultivated. Often simple, unpretending ob- 
jects of beauty afford an exquisite pleasure, sol- 
ace sorrows, or mitigate sufferings. The follow- 
ing, from a writer whose name we do not know, 
is to the point: 
I remember once to have called on a poor, sick 
woman, who lived in miserable lodgings, and 
without many of the necessaries of life; yet I 
noticed on the old, rickety stund near her bed- 
side a flower-pot containing a pansy, rich in its 
tints of purple and gold. 
“O,” Lexclaimed, “what a beautiful pansy!” 
“Yes,” she replied, her pale countenance light- 
ing up with tenderness and joy, “it is very beau- 
tiful to me, as it often leads my thoughts away 
from myself and my sorrows. Somehow [ never 
feel half so poor when I have something pretty 
to look at.”” 
+o — 


A DREFFLE CASE, 

“Massa’s berry sick—de docter says he can’t 
lib mo’ dan two, three, four days longer!” ex- 
claimed Peter Snow, with asad countenance. 
“Berry sorry for you, Pete; but the best of 
massas will die, dat am a fac—dar ain’t no help 
fordem. Wot amde particular diayosense ob 
his case, Peter?” 
“De doctor says he has got two buckles on his 
lungs, and tu’ more on his stomic; den he habs 
a digestion ob de brain, a palpitation ob de ale- 
mentary canawl, and de dydrology inde kid- 
knees. O, it am a drefful case!” 


—_——__+or—__——_ 


THE postmaster at Norfolk, Conn., upon open- 
ing a New York mail bag, the other day, found 
in it a live kitten. 


Bible. 


about seven feet in length, in his surgery, and 
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endeavored to kill it; but the reptile was in’an 
awkward place, and got off with a whole skin. 
a 


text ‘ Love one another,” gave a practical turn 
to his subject by illustrating it with an anec- 





Postmasters should keep official secrets, but 
this one involuntarily “let the cat out of the 





dote of two goats, who met on the middle of the 








bag.” 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


- id. 
In the town where Uncle Stephen lives 
Each night the trumpet sounds, 
And soldiers who have not my jirst 
Must be within the bounds. 


This town my second is no doubt, 
And other towns as well; 

As Portsmouth, Charleston, Liverpool; 
But more I must not tell. 


Now, if you wish to go abroad 
To see the wonders there, 
One thing, of course, you’ll not forget— 
My whole I do declare, JNCLE STEPHEN, 





BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 35 letters. 

My 16, 21, 16, 18 was a celebrated man. 

My 3, 18. 8, 14, 7 was an ancient prophet. 

My 5, 35, 9, 29, 32 wsai™m ancient river. 

My 10, 17, 4, 14, 35 was an ancient city. 

My 12, 18, 16, 26, 23 was a musical instrument. 

My 16, 4, 25, 14, 28 was an ancient officer. 

My 22, 34, 32, 3, 20 was an article of food. 

My 24, 5, 30, 17, 85 was used in offerings. 

My 27, 16, 19, 6, 1 was an ancient measure. 

My 31, 9, 33, 11, 4 was an ancient town. 

My 33, 16, 15, 5, 2 was an ancient city. 

My whole is a mysterious event recorded in the 
t IsoLa. 

4. 


WORD SQUARE, 


1. A sap. 
2. Aname. 
3. A quadruped. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


H. V. H. 


An animal. 
That which everything should be done in. 
An animal. 
A woman’s name. 
Station in society. . 
The initials give the name of a great poet, and the 
ok 


finals what countryman he was. A. A. A. 


6. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in hand, but not in foot. 

My second is in plant, but not in root. 

My third is in row, but not in sail. 

My fourth is in prison, but not in jail. 

My fifth is in sound, but not in hear. 

My sirth is in singe, but not in sear. 

My seventh is in child, but not in maid. 

My eighth is in bought, but not in paid. 

My ninth is in fox, but not in shy. 

My tenth is in truth, but not in he. 

My eleventh is in garden, but not in implement. 

My whole is an old-fashioned musical instrument. 
J. E. K. N. 


7. 


Born long ago, the growth of ages, 

If we may Credit modern sages ; 

Once green and fresh, aloft, erect, 

But now a shapeless —. oft spect. 

Of habits low, vm grovelling found 

Some fathoms deep in dirty ground. 

Of use to all, I’m death to s« me; 

And when I fail distress must come. 

I’m not confined to England’s shore, 

But found almost the whole world o’er. 
I’m long, I’m short, I’m thick, I’m thin, 
I’m black, I’m white, I’m red, The din 
Of hammers, wheels, and chains, the rattle, 
Owe much to me. In peace or battle, 
Palace or hovel, shop or mill, 

In some form you may find me still. 
Sometimes below, sometimes aloft, 

On land or sea, hot, cold, hard, soft, 

I fortunes make. I ruin cause 

To those who heed not nature’s laws. 
High, low, rich, poor of me avail; 

E’en England’s greatness soon would fail. 
My aid increases Britain’s fame. 

I prithee, reader, tell my name. F. L. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lexington. 

2. A-gate. 

8. Pang, Aqua, Null, Gall. 

4. A friend in need is a friend in deed. 

5. Net. 

6. 1, Slack, lack; 2, Speak, peak; 3, Chasten, hast- 
en; 4. Hallow, allow; 5, Harmless, armless. 

7. Shark, Ore, Lance, Oyster, Nutmeg.—SoLon, 
GREEK. 
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“Wat shall Ido?” asked a miserly million- 
aire of his physician, “for a tightness in my 
chest?” 

“Join some charitable institution,” said the 
doetor. 
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AUNT HETTY’S TOILET IN 1780. 

Come listen, girls, and I will tell 
About Aunt Hetty’s toilet; 

’Twas one that graced her passing well; 
Don’t, laugh and make me spoil it. 

Aunt Hetty stood just five feet two, 
Without her shoes and hose; 

Well formed and graceful, too, withal; 
Blue eyes and Grecian nose. 


Her hair above her reverence bump, 
Was always neatly tied, 

And o’er a nine-inch cushion drawn, 
And fastened on one side, 

With fearful frizzles stood upright 
Upon her temples smooth, 

For glossy ringlets then were held 
Koth ugly and uncouth. 


Long strings of pearls of milky hue 
Hung careless from her neck, 

O’er her vandyke, cut square before 
Of muslin without speck. 

Her dress of costly damask silk, 
Full five ells wide or more, 

Was stiffened with a whalebone hoop, 
And swept the sanded floor. 


The ample sleeve the elbow reached, 
And fastened by a band; 

And gloves with frills six inches deep, 
Adorned each pretty hand. 

The waist three-quarters of a yard, 
Was trimmed with ribbon o'er, 

With point and tassel hung behind, 
And buttons up before. 


Spangled kid shoes, with peaked toes, 
Adorned her little foot, 

With heels full out three inches high. 
And made of cork to boot. 

Her ’kerchief was of cambrie good, 
Was always large and ample, 

Without embroidery or lace; 
Girls, follow her example. 


Her bonnet !—but my weary muse 
Her feeble wings must drop; 
Ifyou would see its like again, 
40 View an old gig top. 
And when Aunt Hetty went to church, 
In heels, calash and all, 
She walked in seven feet dignity ; 
Ah, me! but wasn’t she tall! 


+o —___—- 
CLIMBING A STEEPLE. 

A college president in Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Loomis, of Lewisburg. University, recently dis- 
tinguished himself by climbing a chureh spire 
to paint it, when no mechanic in the town was 
willing to attempt the dagggrous feat. The 
Newark Advertiser gives 
a similar adventure in that city: 


St Patrick’s cathedral has a steeple surmount- 
ed by a ball, on which is a cross. The top of 
the cross is two hundred and fifteen feet above 
the surface of the ground, the height being but 
five fect short of that of Bunker Hill Monument. 
The steeple is of wood, square at the base, and 
tapering to a point. Along each angle, from 
the base to the point, are nailed, at the distance 
of four feet apart, ornamented knobs of wood. 

All this wood work, being weather-beaten, in 
the course of time rots; especially the knobs and 
the cross, Which present many small angles; so 
that it becomes necessary to attend now and 
then to the repairing of these*parts. 

Toe erect a staging for the purpose, when a 
man of sufficient daring and coolness might 
climb and do the work, would not be the most 
economical method. 

Such men are rare, but they are to be found. 
The price paid for each ascent is usually about 
twenty-five dollars. The risk does not consist 
merely in the danger of becoming giddy and 
demoralized while clinging in mid-air to the out- 
side of a steeple. He must go up by clinging 
foot and hand to what he finds; and what he 
must cling to are these very knobs, rotting and 
weakening in the weather, and finally to the 
cross, already decayed, and almost ready to 
drop. The man who does this sort of work in 
Newark is Mr. Frank Jacobus. 

One day last month, he was mma to make 
an ascent of the cathedral steeple for the pur- 
pose of removing the old cross, and replacing it 
with a new one. 

Going up inside the steeple to the highest ad- 
missible point, he reached out from the narrow 
window and felt one of the knobs to test its 
strength. Judging it to be strong enough, he 
swung himself out by it, and, scrambling up, 
caught hold of the next higher knob, and rested 
his feet upon the lower one. So far, all right. 
Ile glanced around him, and then looked up 
along the line of knobs that reached far up to 
the ball and the cross, marking his hazardous 
way. 

It was something of an experiment. 
the other knobs, too, strong enough? 

Carefully and quickly he scrambled up, and 
felt of the knob next higher. It seemed to have 
sufficient strength. He pulled upon it. It bore 
his weight, and up he went. 

Gathering confidence, he made his tests, and 
drew his conclusions rapidly. He went up more 
and more quickly, at last searcely caring to try 
the strength of the knobs betore trusting his 
weight to them. Already two-thirds of the 
steeple was climbed. A few more efforts, and 
his hand would be clinging t6 the cross. 

He reached forth to raise himself. <A slight 
scraping sound reached his keen ear, even in 
the breeze blowing strongly about his ears. The 
knob had moved under his pull—was giving 
way. A mist spread before his eyes. He felt 
himself falling backward. With a convulsive 
effort that lamed his back, he clutched at some- 
thing, and brought himself forward again, and 
down he slid. 

His presence of mind had not once left him. 
He even tested the knobs as he slid over them, 
to see where he might trust himself with the 
momentum of his falling. 

Gradually, he even lessened the momentum. 
Then he fastened his grip upon a knob. 

It held him, and he was safe. The sigh that 
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an exciting account of 





went up from the observers in the street below, 
almost reached his quickened ears, as it grew 
into a shout. 

He was not demoralized. He might have 
come down, and given up the job. Not so. 
His purpose to go up to the cross was not 
changed. But he could no longer trust himself 
to the knobs on that angle of the steeple. He 
must get across to the next angle. He tried to 
reach, but the knob was just beyond his utmost 
stretch of foot or hand. 

The observers below were looking on in 
breathless suspense. They saw him go up 
higher, almost to the very spot whence he had 
fallen, and then at last reach out and swing 
himself across. 

He was now on another angle, clinging to an 
untried place, and looking up at the long line 
of untested knobs. He went up, more carefully, 
less rapidly than before, trying every knob well, 
before trusting his weight to it. Soon he was 
at the ball. Grasping that, he slid himself up 
over it, and sat himself down on it, with his feet 
on either side of the cross. 

There he waited awhile, though he seemed 
still to be busy. Then, raising himself to his 
feet, he stood beside the cross. With his hand 
he broke it piecemeal, and threw the pieces 
down, and they fell into fragments as they 
touched the stone walk. 

Then he descended, and, in a few minutes, 
was on the ground again, to be surrounded by 
some of the observers. 

“A little frightened, ch, Frank,” quizzed one 
of them, “when you slipped there?” 

“Not a bit. Just as cool as I am here, now, 
at this minute.” 

“Risky, thongh, wasn’t it?” 

“Well, yes, it was risky. , But the worst of it 
was I tore my pants loons.’ 

“I don’t see it. 

“But I mended them.” 

“While you were sitting on the ball there?” 

“Yes; [ wasn’t coming down with such a rent 
as that in them. The wind was blowing hard, 
and things flapped, but I happened to have a 
self-threader Billy Withers had given me this 
very morning, and I’d stuck it in my vest. 
threaded the needle without looking at it, and 
sewed up the tear in a hurry.” 

“Well, Frank, you’re a cool one.” 

“IT have to be,” he said, and he glanced around 
at some ladies who were grouped a few yards 
off, looking at him. 


os 
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CHARACTERISTIC SAYINGS OF 
AMERICANS. 


Some one, with a good memory for such, 
might make a very readable article from the 
best remembered and most characteristic say- | 
ings of Americans. Here are a few which may 
serve any opportunity : 

Samuel Adams, known for many things, sel- 
dom has his name associated with the phrase 
first applied by him to England—“Nation of 
shopkeepers.” 

Franklin said many things that have passed 
into maxims, but nothing that is better known 
and remembered than—“He has paid dear, very 





dear, for his whistle.” 
Washington made but few epigrammatic 
speeches. Here is one—‘To be prepared for 


war is the surest way of preserving peace. 

Did you ever hear of old Jolin Dickinson? 
Well, he wrote of Americans in 1778, “By unit- 
ing we stand, by dividing we fall.’ 

Patrick Henry, as every schoolboy knows, 
gave us: “Give me liberty, or give me death ;” 
and, “If this be treason, make the most of it.” 

Thomas Paine had many quotable epigram- 
matic sentences: “Rose like a rocket, came 
down like a stick.” “Times that try men’s 
souls.” “One step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous,” ete. 

Jefferson’s writings are so be sprinkled that it 
is difficult to select. In despair, we jump at, 
“Few die and none resign,’ certainly as appli- 
cable to officeholders now as in Jefferson’s time. 

Josiah Quincy said: “*Wheresoever, whenso- 
ever or howsoever we shall be called on to make 
our exit, we shall die freemen.” 

Henry Lee gave Washington his immortal 
title, “First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen, 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney declared in fa- 
vor of “millions for defence, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

“Peaceably if we can, forcibly if we 
from Josiah Quincy, 1811. 

John Adams did not say, “Live or die, sur- 
vive or perish, I’m for the Constitution,” but 
Daniel Webster did say it for him. 

Rufus Choate gave us “glittering generalities.” 





must,’ 
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A MILLION TONS OF SOLID SODA. 


Some two miles north of the Sand Spring 
Road, and fifty miles east of Virgina and Gold 
Hill, is an immense and apparently inexhausti- 
ble deposit of almost pure soda. It is owned by 
parties in Carson and Virginia, who use it in 
the manufacture of soap, aud also supply quartz 
mills with it as a chemical agent in the produc- 
tion of ore. They also supply drug and grocery 
stores, where itis sold for w ashing and other 
purposes for which common soda is ordinarily 
used, It is free from all earthy matter, and 
consists of eighty per cent. soda, the balance 
being salt, or something of the sort. 

The deposit is in the midst of an alkali flat, of 
some seventeen acres in extent, and at the sur- 
face it appears only about three feet wide, or 
rather more like a soda spring than anything 
else, the pure atticle forming in a crust over 
and about the strong waterv solution. 

Upon digging beneath this, however, the solid 
soda was discovered in a defined mass likea 
quartz ledge. A shaft has been sunk beside it 
to the depth of fifty feet, from the bottom of 
which a drift has been made twenty-five feet in- 





to the vein or deposit of soda, withont getting 






through it. In fact, very little is known of the 
depth of soda, except that there is a million tons 
or more in sight. The enclosing walls on each 
side are very distinctly defined, and are simply 
composed of a dark, heavy’ compact iron sand, 
strongly impregnated with soda. This deposit 
is as singular as it is valuable, and goes to show 
how little the varied and inexhaustible resources 
of @ur young state are developed as yet. 
——__—__+or —___- 
SINGULAR ORNAMENT. 

There is always astrange charm in arelic of 
an event that has saved us, or saved a friend 
to us. 


A brooch worn by the Countess of K—— has 
recently been the subject of conversation among 
the eminent company of Polish nobility who 
are now exiles in Paris. Encircled by twenty 
brilliants upon a dark blue ground of lapis 
lazuki, and protected by a glass in front, may be 
seen,—what? <A portrait? <A lock of hair? 
No, neither the one nor the other; but only four 
bent pins wrought together in the form of a 
star. 

The history of this singular ornament is con- 
tained in the following communication: 

The Count K was, some years ago, in his 
own country, suspected of being too much in- 
clined to politics and was consequently one 
night, without examination or further inquiry, 
torn from the bosom of his family by police 
officers, coriveyed to a fortress in a distant part 
of the country, and thrown into a damp, dark 
dungeon. 

Days, weeks, months passed away, without 
his being brought to trial. The unhappy man 
saw himself robbed of every succor. In the 
stillness of death and the darkness of the grave 
he felt not only his strength failing him but 
also his mind wandering An unspeakable an- 
guish took hold upon him. He, who feared not 
to appear before his judges, now trembled before 
himself. Conscious of his danger, he endeavored 
to find something to relieve himself from the 
double misery of idleness and loneliness, and 
thus preserve him from a terrible insanity. 
Four pins, which accidentally happened to be in 
his coat, had fortunately escaped the notice of 
hi Those were to be the means of deliv- 
erance to his spirit. 

He threw the pins upon the earth,—which 
alone was the floor of his gloomy dungeon, and 
then employed himself in seeking for them in 
the darkness. When, after a tiresome search, 
he succeeded in finding them, he threw them 
down anew; and so, again and again, did he 
renew his voluntary task. 

All the day long, sitting, lying or kneeling, 
he groped about with his hand until he had 
found the pins which he had intentionally seat- 
tered. This fearful yet beneficial recreation 
continued for six years. Then, at last, a great 
political event opened suddenly the doors of his 
prison. The count had just scattered his pins, 
but he would not leave his cell without taking 
with him the little instruments of his own pres- 
ervation from despair and madness. 

He soon found them, for now the clear, bright 
light of day beamed in through the doorway of 
his dungeon. As the count related this sad 
story to the countess, she seized the pins with 
holy eagerness. 

Those crooked, yellow brass pins, which, dur- 
ing six fearful years, had been scattered and 
gathered alternately, were become to her as 
precious relics; and now, set in a frame of bril- 
liants, worth £400, as a tre: isure of much great- 
er value, she wears them on her bosom.—Court 
Journal. 











—_——_+o+—__—— 
CURIOSITIES OF LANGUAGE. 


Language shares in all the vicissitudes of 
man. It reflects all the changes in the charac- 
ter, tastes, customs and opinions of a people, 
and shows how they advance or recede in cul- 
ture and morality. Often the meaning of a 
word changes imperceptibly, until it becomes 
just thé opposite of what it once was. 

To let, in the common version of the Bible, 
means to oppose; to-day, if means to permit. 
Anecdote means a short, amusing story; ety- 
mologically, it denotes something as yet unpub- 
lished. The instant an anecdote is published, it 
belies its title; itis no longer an anecdote. To 
_| Sisnifies which now means to hinder or obstruct, 
signified in its Latin etymology to anticipate, to 
get the start of, and is thus used in the Old Tes- 
tament. Girl once designated a young person 
of either sex. Widow was applied to men as 
well as women. 

Astonished literally means thunderstruck, as 
its derivation from’ attonare shows. Milton 
speaks of a knave who threw some heavy stones 
upon a certain king, “whereof the one smote 
the king upon his head, the other astonished 
his shoulder.” Proper:y and propriety come 
from the same French word, propriete: so that 
the Frenchman in New York was not far out of 
the way, when, in the panic of ’57, he said he 
“should lose all his propriety.” 


+> —— 
AN ILLUSTRATION, °¢ 

An eminent divine was once trying to teach a 
number of children that the soul would live af- 
ter they were dead. They listened, but evident- 
ly did not understand it; he was too abstract. 
Snatching his watch from his pocket, he said,— 

“James, what is this that I hold in my hand?” 

“A watch, sir.” “A little clock,” says an- 
other. 

“Do you all see it?” 

res, sir.’ 

“How do you know it is a watch ?” 

“It ticks, sir. 

“Very well. 
listen, now.” 

After a pause, “Yes, sir, we hear it.” 

He then took off the case, and held the case 
in one hand and the watch in the other, 


Can any of you hear it tiek? All 
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“Now, children, which is the watch? y, 
see there are two which look like watches.” 

“The little one in your rgght hand, sir.” 

“Very well. But how do you know that this 
is the watch?” 

“Because it ticks.” 

“Very well again. Now I will lay the case 
aside—put it away, there—down in my hat, 
Now let us see if you can hear the watch tick” 

“Yes, sir, we hear it,” exclaimed  severa) 
voices. - 

“Well, the watch can tick, and go, and keep 
time, vou see, when the case is taken off and on 
away in my hat. 

“So it is with you, children. Your body js 
nothing but the case, the soul is inside. The 

case, the body, may be taken off and buried in 
the ground, and the soul will live and think, just 
as well as this watch will go, as you see, when 
the case is off.” 

This made it plain, and even the youngest 
went home and told his mother that his “little 
soul would tick after he was dead.” 


ou 


+o 
THE TOMB OF LORD BYRON. 

Fhere is a sad impressivenesss in the follow- 
ing glimpse at Lord Byron’s memory, and his 
desolate grave. He whose great genius entitled 
him, at death, to an honored place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, with the kings and nobles of State, 
and emperors of song, was denied it, because, 
during his life and in his works, he was an open 
scoffer at the Christian religion: 


Some six miles from Nottingham, on the 
Mansfield line of railway, lies the miserable col- 
lection of cottages and shops dignified by the 
name of Hucknall Torkard. 

Approaching it from Nottingham, you pass 
one or two other places, as grimy and unpoet- 
ical-looking as itself; then comes a wide, sandy 
tract of unreclaimed land, covere here and 
there with stunted bushes and blackened furze, 
which is all that remains of what was once 
Sherwood Forest, and still bears that name; 
and at length the train stops where the dark 
woods around Newstead are just visible in the 
distance. 

The village is not more than a stone’s throw 
from the station, and consists mainly of one 
long, dirty, irregular lane, at the top of which 
is the church. The edifice is a small, weather- 
worn building, supposed to date from the elev- 
enth century, and stands in a church-yard, that 
reminds you of nothing but Arabia Petrea, 
without the sun. 

Ina vault beneath the chancel, Lord Byron, 
his ancestors, and his daughter, Lady Lovelace, 
are buried. 

Buried indeed! Shut out, not only from the 
living world, but its very remembrance. More 
lonely, more forsaken by his fellow-men in his 
death, than in the darkest moment of his self- 
embittered life. 

od 
SIX AND SEVEN ARE ELEVEN. 

It is well to be exact, but there is a warning 
in the case of the men told of here whose nicety 
about words made them a little careless about 
their arithmetical reputation. 

A party of grammarians in a Cincinnati res- 
taurant were arguing for half an hour over the 
question,— 

“Is it right to say six and seven is eleven, or 
six and seven are eleven?” 

Some were certain is was the proper term to 
employ (on the principle, perhaps, that what- 
ever is is right), while others were equally stren- 
uous that are was the right word. 

“Do you mean to say, sir,” said one distin- 
guished grammarian, very much excited, to an- 
other distinguished grammarian, “that six and 
seven are elev en?” 

“It are,” replied the other, equally excited. 

Much confusion followed, and it was feared 
that a collision would ensue between the distin- 
guished grammarians. It was finally agreed to 
leave the question to the decision of the Teuton- 
ic gentleman who owned the premises. Said 
one of them,— 

“Hans, which is right, to say six and seven is 

eleven, or six and seven are cleven?” 

bat | ich jis recht?” 

“Yes 

“Sex. unt seben ish eleven, or sex unt seben 
are eleven?” 

“Yes, yes; that’s it.’ 


By ” 


“Vy, you fools, sex unt seben bese dirteen! 
— ee 
GOOD NATURE, 

English travellers find it hard to -understand 
how Americans submit to the arbitrary arrange- 
ments on railroads and steamboats. An Eng- 
lishman writes to the London News the follow- 
ing sketch of what took place on one of the 
New York boats in Long Island Sound: 


“When I went on board 1 found the six hun- 
dred_ passengers gazing with reverential awe on 


| tred-haired lad in an “hdmiral’s uniform, who 





was smoking a cigar, with his arms folded; this 
was the steamboat clerk. For ten minutes he 
smoked, and no one ventured to address him. 

Ile then ordered us to pass, one by one, before 
him, and gave us our berths; occasionally he 
paused in this occupation to indulge in conver- 
sation with a friend for some minutes. No one 
protested, nor, if he was impatient, ventured to 
show it; fora steamboat or a hotel clerk is 4 
species of divinity They rule the public witha 
rod of iron, and for some inconceivable reason 
this nation, which calls itself free, submits to 
their tvranny and their insolence. 

That railroads, steamboats and hotels are 


made for the public, and not the public for them, 
seems to me an idea which enters no man’s 
mind, in America.” 
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THE SILLY YOUNG RABBIT. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
There was a young rabbit, 
Who had a bad habit— 
Sometimes he would do what his mother forbid. 
And one frosty day 
His mother did say, 
“My child, you must stay in the burrow close hid; 
For I hear the dread sounds 
Of huntsmen and hounds, 
Who are searching around for rabbits like you 
Should they see but your head 
They would soon shoot you dead, 
And pl dogs would be off with you quicker than 
boc 


But, poor, foolish being 
When no one was seeing, 
Looking out from his burrow to take a short play, 
He hopped o’er the ground 
With many a bound, 
And looked around proudly, as if he would say, 
Jo I fear a man! 
Now catch me who can! 
So this young rabbit ran to a fine apple tree, 
yhere, gnawing the bark, 
He thought not to hark 
The coming of hunters, so careless was he. 
Now, as rabbits are good 
When roasted or stewed, 
Aman came along hunjing rabbits for dinner; 
e saw little bun— 
Then raised his big gun— 
And there he lay dead, the foolish young sinner. 
— +e 


For the Companion. 
GRANDMA’S HOUSE. 


Carrie and Rosa had come to spend the vaca- 
tion with their grandma. Their father and 
mother had gone away on a journey. 

The two. little girls were delighted at the 
thought of staying five long weeks in their 
grandfather’s beautiful country home. 

They rose bright and early every morning, 
and were as busy as bees all the day. They fed 
the hens, followed the cows to pasture, and 
brought home great bouquets of buttercups and 
dandelions, to ornament the parlor. 

They hardly knew which was best, staying in 
the house with grandma, or out of doors with 
grandpa. They were sorry they could not do 
both at once. 

One day, they thought they would sweep and 
dust the barn, and so give the cows a pleasant 
surprise when they came home at night. But 
after an hour’s hard work they gave it up, and 
went in to ask grandma for some cookies. 

They played barber’s shop in the wood-shed, 
and made each other some elegant curled water- 
falls out of the contents of the shaving barrel. 





day 


They were always glad when baking 
came, for then grandma always gave each of 
them alump of dough to mould, and cut, and 


bake, just as they pleased. Grandma never 
would taste of their cakes when they were done, 
but grandpa did, and called them good. 

One morning, they were in their grandma’s 
chamber alone It was directly after breakfast, 
and all the windows were open, to let in the 
sweet morning air. Carrie and Rosa leaned 
their heads out of each one, looking down on 
the flowers, and up into the trees, and enjoying 
every thing very much. 

“Isn’t it beautiful to be in the country?” ex- 
claimed Carrie. 

“Yes,” said Rosa. “When I get to be a 
grandma, I shall live in just such a house as 
this, and have all my little grandchildren come 
to see me every summer.” 

Carrie laughed at the idea of fat little Rosa’s 
ever being a grandmother. 

“Tf wonder if you will look like the old lady 
on the mantelpiece,” said she. 

On the mantel in grandma’s room, were an old 
lady and gentleman, who were greatly admired 


nuts for heads. 


easy chair, with their feet on two tiny lamp-mats. 
The old lady was dressed in black silk, with a 
Her husband wore a black suit, and 
Both wore spectacles, 

knees lay a small | 


white cap. 
awhite wig tied in a cue. 
and on 
open book. 





They each sat in a small green 


the old gentleman’s 


“You needn’t laugh,” said Rosa, looking affee- 
tionately up at them. “Those old folks know 
something, if they haven’t any blood nor—nor 
—nor—pipes!”” 
“O, Rosa, Rosa,” laughed Carrie, “you don’t 
mean pipes—you mean bones!” 
“Well, [couldn’t think of bones,” said Rosa. 
“But, O, Carrie, let’s make up grandma’s bed, 
so she will be surprised when she comes up 
stairs!” 
So they began to make the bed. Tt was so 
high that they felt obliged to get up on it with 
their feet. And that gave them some trouble, 
for as fast as one part was nicely smoothed 
they had to step on it to fix the rest. 
3y-and-by, Rosa discovered grandpa’s night- 
cap, and she put it on her head, to make Carrie 
laugh. 
Then they had a grand frolic, and when 
grandma came up, she found all the bed-clothes 
on the floor, and Rosa, with grandpa’s night-cap 
n, chasing Carrie around the room. “I’m a 
ogre,” explained Rosa, “and I eat little girls, 
I’m trying to catch that one, because she’s nice 
and fat.” 
Grandma laughed. ‘You look Ilke an ogre, 
said she, “and I should think you had_ been liv- 
ing in my bed.” 
“O, dear!” exclaimed Carrie; “we were going 
to make your bed up nice, but we began to play, 
and forgot it!” 
So she and Rosa helped pick up the things 
they had scattered about. Then they put on 
their hats, and ran out to see if grandpa needed 
their help in the hay-field. 
SQ 

THE TRAVELLING KEY. 
Our teacher gave us a new game the other day. 
She said that the girl who was at the foot of 
the grammar class should have the key of the 
school-room hung around her neck when she 
went out to play at recess; and the only way for 
her to get rid of the key should be for her to 
catch some other girl in a mistake in grammar. 
Then the one who made the mistake was to 
wear the key until she got rid of it in the same 
way. 
Amy was at the foot of the class when the bell 
rang for recess; and out she went, with the key 
tied to her neck. 

We played tag at first; and Nelly Gray had 
to put the key on, because she said, “It isn’t 
me.’ The teacher had told us that very morn- 
ing to say “It is not J,” or “It is J.” 

Nellie did not keep the key long; for, in a few 
minutes, Jenny cried out, as she slapped Nellie 
on the back, “You’m it!’ How we laughed! 
It was just the same as saying “You am it,” 
instead of “You are it.” 

Jenny was just about to go in, with the key 
on her neck, when Susan Brown pointed at her, 
and said, “She looks pretty, don’t she?” 

“Ah! I’ve caught you,” said Jenny. ‘“ ‘Don’t 
she’? is not correct. You should have said, 
‘Doesn’t she?’”” So Susan had to wear the key 
in, after all. 

All the girls took part in the game, in good 
humor; and it made us all take care how we 
talked. 


” 








BADLY OUT OF DATE, 


We have tidings from Boston of a clergyman 
of Massachusetts who on exchange preached in 
a brother’s pulpit. Taking up a note which he 
found when he opened the Bible, he read that 
brother requested the prayers of the church 
that the loss of his wife might be blessed to 
him, ete. The preacher prayed most fervently. 








To his amazement and mortification he found 
afterward that the note had lain in the Bible a 
vear, while the bereaved gentleman was on this 
Sabbath sitting with a new wife in the congre- 





by the little girls. They were dolls, with wal- 





than upon the steamer New York, plying between Bos- 
ton and St. 
attentive and the bill of fare most exe ellent. 


| thing. 


popular beverages. 
richness, 
ton. Mr. J. has had many 
is 


article ata fair price. 


tone up the system. Dr. 
accomplishes this result. 
herbs, it Ms not a stimulating drink, but a real medicine. 
Sold by dru 


than Croquet)—RING 
Price, $2 50. 
ton for fifty cents extra. 5 
facturers Of the new and celebrated field game, Le Cercle. 


SELDOM do travellers have more done for their comfort 


John, N. B. The officers are efficient and 


GLU-ENE wWillsave ten times its cost, for it mends every 
Try it. w 





TEA AND COFFEE are ene more and more the 

To geta pure article, of unsurpassed 

visit JONSON'S Tea Store, 88 Union St., Bos- 

rears ¢ xpe rience in the trade, 

horoughly reliable, and ‘can furnish a really superior 
38—lw 
















AFTER the heat of summer we need something to 
Warren's Bilious Bitters just 
Composed as it is, of roots ‘and 
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THE GAME FOR THE 





PEOPLE—(more interesting 
QUOITS. An Out-Door Game. 
any place within 500 miles of Bos- 

Brooks & Bro., manu- 


Sent to 


Send stamp for circular, or ten cents for illustrated 
book, to 55 Washington St. (P. O. box 6001), Boston. 


Why SrFrer from Weak Lungs, Cie Pains in the 
Chest, and similar diseases, when WnrItTE Pine Com- 
POUND Will easily remove them? For sale by all Drug- 
gists. 38—lw 


PoLanp’s Humor Doc TOR “cleanses ‘the blood from 
allimpurities, cures constipation, reguli es the bowels, 
removes languor, increases the appetite, in short, adds 
renewed vitality to the whole system. The highest tes- 
timony is being const: untly received in its favor. Try it, 
if you would have a perfect remedy and one free from any 
injurious s substances. 38—lw 
mA DAY! ! 40 articles for Agents. “Samples 
25 Sree. H. B. Suaw, Alfred, Me. 38—3m 


SFCRET ARTS 


— FOXES. Only 25 cents. 
- 0. box 299, Lebanon, N. H. 
o! 50 a Month, with Stencil and Key- 
aie) Check Dies. Don’t fail to secure Cir- 
cular and Samples free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brat- 


tleboro’, Vt. 38—6m 
310.4 . DAY! !—Business new and honora- 
ble. Sale universal. Sample and instrue- 
structions sent for 50 cts. by ‘Anport & HALr, —— ld, 
Vt. 33— 





of shines MINK, 
MUSKRATS, FISII, 

Address M. K. WILLIAMS, 
33—lw 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED! 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
Bear and Forbear:; 

Or, THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 
lé6mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 
Completing the Lake Shore Series. 
Six vols. Illustrated. Per vol., $125. 
Lightning Express. Sd Tim 
Switch Off. hro’ br. Daylight. 
Brake Up. | and Forbear. 

By REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 
The Hardscrabble 
7 OF ELM ISLAND. 
lémo. Illustrated. $1 25. 

Completing the Elm-Island Stories. 
$125. Comprising: 
touts Ship-Builders. 

The Ark. 


Comprising: 


Six vols. Illustrated. Per vol., 
Lion Ben. 
Charlie Bell 


The Boy Farmers. The Hardscrabble. 


OLD MASTERS. 
The Princes of Art. 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. 8, R. Urnino. 
12mo. Illustrated. $2. 


THE 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 


_38—1 lw 49 Green Stree t, New York. 


Mossachusetts Agricultural College. 
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“ 

THE HILL” INSTITUTE, 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa. 
English, Classical, Scientific, Artistic and Commereial. 
Location admirable.’ Twentieth Annual Sessi Thor- 
ough preparation for College or Business. For circulars, 
address Rev. GEO. F. MILLER, A. M., Principal. 
Reterences—Rev. Drs. Meigs, Schae fie r, Mann, Krauth, 
~—, Hutter, &c.; Hons. Judge Ludlow, Leonard Myers, 
J.S. Yost, Be! M. Boy er, M. Russell Ths ayer, &c. 35--tr 





Chester Square Boarding and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The next school year will be- 
gin Tuesday, Sept. 20, 1870. For Catalogue and Circular 
apply to Rev. GEO. GANNET’ f, 69 Chester Square, Bos- 
ton. 35—4w 

CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 16 Essex Sr., 

Boston.—The forty-third school year will begin Sept. 
l2th. In the Preparatory and Upper Departments an en- 





tire education is given in = paration for College, Scién- 
sa ieee aT @X- 


tifie es ne Military oe 
ercise. Ape 


to2o'e loc 


rusiness, 
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vy, Sept. 9th. 
taining Terms, &c., may be hadat Fick is,0 
Williams & Co. and Thos. Groom's, or by addressing 
cU SHINGS & LADD. 35—4w 








Initial Stationery. 





The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 
are now prep:red to turnish INITIAL STATIONERY, 
of a superior quality. Lt is put up in neat boxes, and 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


Box No. l contains one and one-ha'f quires extra as- 
sorted American paper, With envelopes to match, 
Price, postpaid............ 50 cts. 

Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match: also, a 
beautiful ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel pens. 

Price, postpaid . 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth's Companion, Boston. 


Address 
21-— 


Children Teething! 
MRS. WINSLOW'S 

SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 

greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 


the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
PaIn and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TC YOUR INFANTS, 


We have. put 4 and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and WAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TrUTH of it 
What we have ne ve r been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS If FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 

FE, When timely used. Never did we know 
dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of commendation. of its magical 
effects bea medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW," after years of experience, 
AND P cane OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HEKE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany cach bottle, 

Be sure to call for 

“ H ’ . ” 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 
imile of CURTIS & PERKINS” 

All others are base imitations. 

25—6m 


THE WEED 
FAMILY FAVORITE 














Having the fi on the 


outside wrapper. 





Sold by druggists enshaniaeientoone the world. 


Sewing Machine 


For Simplicity, Durability and Effective- 
ness in Execcuting Light and 
Heavy Work, 


IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 


“Shuttle,” “Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 








For my gue, apply to President W. 8S. CLARK, Am- 
he rst, M 36 éw 


DRIVEN TO SEA: 


—@a— 





Tne ADVENTURES OF NorRIE SETON. 
BY MRS. GEO. CUPPLES 


“A juvenile that boys will read again’ and again.” 
—Transcript, Boston. 
“Replete with descriptions of stirring adventures.” 
—Journal, Boston. 
Finely Illustrated. Price, $1 50. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 





TICALLY THE LEST AND MOST 
KET. Attested by an experience of many years. 
14,000,000 in Use! 
4,000,000 Made this Season. 
FOR SALE AT THEIR 


Wholesale and Retail at BOTTOM PRICES. 34—5w 


ARTIFICIAL HONEY 
make it easy and chez AD; ;_ sent free. 
kY, North § Stratford, » -H. 





ew 


twenty-five cents to Horace B. FULLER, Boston, for the 
January, 
MUSEUM, an illustrated Magazine for Young People. 
Enlarged and Improved. Oldest, Cheapest and Best. 
$1: 60 a year. Pleasing and profitable. 
months 


RELIABLE IN THE MAR- 


Warehouse,..... 20 Milk Street, Boston. 
Y—Pure and Delicious.—How to 
Address G. G. BER- 


: Was awarded the 


Every Bright ro end Girl is sending 


February and March numbers of MERRY’S 


‘Try it for three 
36—uf 


People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 
| in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for- 
! ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention. 





Agents wanted. 


Se particular and address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


| J. H. FOWLER..... ssscieeeee esa, 
—13w 349 WASHINGTUN STREET, Boston. 
CROQUET. 





Price, only Four Dollars! 


36—tf Youth’s C ompanion Office, Boston, Sent by express upon receipt of price. 
_ ~ | Address 
THE “HERO” FRUIT JAR, PERRY MASON & CO., 
As manufactured by the Lyndeboro’ Glass Co. Prac- 5— 151 Washington St., Boston. 


we EMPLOYMENT FOR az, 


$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
girls are earning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes. 
Descriptive catalogue FREE. Valuable sample 25 cents. 
Address NOVELTY Woxks, Hallowell, Me. 


27—3m 


AMERICAN 





Peerless Soap 
at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a FAMILY or LAUNDRY SOAP. 


Groce rs sell it. 28—l2w 
Diehion Furnace ‘Compans, 
anufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 


Hicnest Prize 





panion, &c., &c., bound in any desired st yle, at low pri. 





gation. 


ces, by C. HERSEY, 170 Washingten St., 


Books, Magazines, Music, Youth’s Com- 
oston. 36—4w 


M 
AIR gg KE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, Stoves, Ranges, “Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
. Wrou a Iron P ipe , for Steam, Gas and Water. 
ply $6 and 93 NORTH Pci, 
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TERMS: 
The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 


Int Companton is sent to subscril 
order is received by the Publi 
uance, and all payment of arrear 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PR 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the ms urgin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANC Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be'paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found op our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
ITS CHARACTER AND FORMATION.—NO. IT. 

The House of Stuart became a British dynas- 
ty in 1603, when James VI., of Scotland, ascend- 
ed the English throne, as James I, 

He was descended from Margaret Tudor, eld- 
est daughter of Henry VII. and Elizabeth Plan- 
tagenet, who, about a century before, was mar- 
ried to James IV., of Scotland. Henry VII.’s 
purpose was to promote the union of England 
and Scotland, an end had in view by many Eng- 
lish monarchs. 

James V., of Scotland, was the son of James 
IV. and Margaret Tudor; and the celebrated 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, was daughter of 
James V. Mary Stuart was the mother of James 
VI., whose father was Henry Stuart, who was 
descended from Margaret Tudor 
husband was the Earl of Argus 

Thus James VI. was descended from the Plan- 
tagenets and the Tudors, but there were other 
persons whose claim to the English throne was 
thought to be as good as his. What helped him 
most, and made his accession to the English 
throne easy, was the circumstance that thereby 
England and Scotland would be brought under 
one ruler, 


, Whose second 


The Stuart sovereigns were James I., Charles 
I., Charles IL, James Il., Mary IL, and Anne. 
The last of these sovereigns was Anne, who died 
in 1714. 

The Stuart dynasty was twice broken down 
before it ceased to occupy the throne. Charles 
I. was beaten in the Great Civil War, by the Par- 
liamentary army; and that army caused him to 
be put to death, in 1649. Then came the Com- 
monwealth, which was governed by the chief 
members of Parliament; and then the Protecto- 


| ne. 





rate, at the head of which was Oliver Cromwell, 
one of the greatest of men. } 

The second interruptien occurred in 1688-9, | 
when William Henry, Prince of Orange Nassau, | 
who had married Mary, eldest daughter of James 
IL., (and who himself was the son of Mary, dangh- | 
ter of Charles L,) went to England, from Hol- 
land, at she head of an army, at the invitation | 
of certain Englishmen, and drove his father-in- | | 
law out of his three kingdoms. William and | 
Mary were made king and queen of England, by | 
the Parliament. Mary died in 1694, and Wil- | 
liam in 1702; whereupon the crown passed, also 
by proceedings of Parliament, to Anne, Mary’s | 
sister, and wife of Prince George, of Denmark. | 
All Anne’s children, and they were many, died 
before their mother. 

Parliameat had provided for the filling of the 
throne in case Anne should die childless. In 
1701 was passed the Act of Settlement, by which 
the crown was entailed on Sophia, 
Dowager of Hanover. 

The Electress Sophia was descended from 
James I. That king’s daughter Elizabeth was 
married to the Efector Palatine, Frederic V.; 
and the youngest daughter born of that gmar- 


Electress 
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riage, petites was born in 1630, and mar- 
ried in 1658,—became the wife of that German 
prince of the House of Brunswick, Ernest Au- 
gustus, who was made Elector of Hanover. 
Though the English throne was settled on her, 
she did not live to ascend it, as she died in 1714, 
only a few weeks before the death of Queen An- 
Her son, George I., became king of Great 
Britain. 

The British sovereigns of the Hanoverian line 
are: George I., son of the Electress Sophia; 
George II., son of George I.; George IIL, grand- 
son of George II., and son of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales; George IV., eldest son of George III. ; 
William IV., third son of George IIL.; and Vic- 
toria, the reigning monarch, who has been on 
the throne from the 20th of June, 1837. She is 
Queen Regnant,—that is reigning queen, the 
wife of a king being Queen Consort, and becom- 
ing Queen Dowager if she survive her husband. 
Queen Victoria is the only child of Edward, 


| Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III., who 


died in 1820, immediately after the birth of his 
daughter. 

Thus much for English sovereigns and dynas- 
ties, the historical position of which it is highly 
necessary to understand, if we would properly 
understand British history. 











VARIETY. 


A FAITHFUL DOG. 

It is wonderful that dogs cling so faithfully to 
the families they live with, and have the sagac- 
ity to guide to the spot where any of the chil- 
dren may have died. Here is a case in point 
from Kentucky : 


A melancholy account comes to us from Bul- 
litt county, regarding the wandering from home 
and freezing to death of the child of Mr Philo 
Twiggs. It appears that the child, a boy about 
eight years old, had a favorite dog, in company 
with which he was in the habit of staying away 
from home for hours. 

Saturday afternoon the boy called his dog as 
usual, and they started to spend the afternoon 
among the hills, but when night came they did 
not return. 

The family became alarmed for the safety of 
the child, and, after mustering a posse of neigh- 
bors, a thorough search was made of all the sur- 
rounding hills, but to no effect. 

Sunday came, and still no news of the lest 
boy, and the fear became a certainty that the 
boy and dog must have been caught in the ter- 
rible hailstorm, and during the night frozen to 
death. : 

All day Sunday passed, and still no tidings, 
but at daylight vesterday the dog was found sit- 
ting at the door of Mr. Twiggs’ residence, shiv- 
ering and hungry. He whined, howled, and 
leaped around until he was fed, and then start- 
ed back to where his little master was. 

A party of neighbors followed the dog about 
four miles, and finally, beside a large rock, on 
the banks of Floyd’s Fork, they saw the dog 
stop. ‘They went to the spot, and there lay the 
lifeless body of the little boy. 

He had wandered until he lost his way, and 
night overtaking him far from any shelter, he 
perished in the storm. The faithful dog had 
guarded the dead body of his little master until 
driven home by cold and hunger. 


he eet 
ENVY WELL ANSWERED. 
Jealousy is the result of a total misunder- 


standing of those against whom it is directed. 
The best cure of one’s envy of yeu is often to 
propose an exact change of places. If one has 
earned fairly a position above the rest of man- 
kind, he has aright to some enjoyment of his 
eminence, and those who hate to see him enjoy 
it are commonly those who would never dare 
risk what it cost him to obtain it. 

A foreign paper tells a good story which is a 
lesson to the young, who imagine success in life 
to be the result of mere luck. Gen. Lefebver 
enlisted in a regiment of the line, and ended his 
career as Marshal, Duke of Dantzic. An old 


comrade congratulated him, in a sneering tone, | 


on his high position. 

“Yes,” said Lefebver, “I am Duke of Dant- 
sick,” (he never spelt the name of his duchy cor 
rectly.) “lam Marshal while you are a clerk; 
but if you wish to change places with me I will 
accept the bargain at cost price. Do you know 


how many gunshots I have been exposed to be- 


fore | won my epaulettes? Twenty thousand. 
[have heard more cannon roar than there are 
stitches in my uniform. 1 will just place you in 
the courtyard of my hotel, and expose you to 
the chance of twenty thousand shots and shell, 
at 2 hundred paces. If you escape, well, you 


| shall have my sabre, plume, scarf and orders. 


Every one of them shall be yours.” 
ee 
A HOT WEATHER JOKE. 


A party of men were standing near a ther- 
mometer on a very hot day. One of the party 


| slyly applied his cigar to the bulb of the ther- 
| mometer, and sent the mercury up to 115. 
| then began to complain of the excessive heat. 


He 


The rest dissented. He then called their atten- 
tion to the thermometer, then indicating 115 
degrees, when every man in the crowd began to 
complain of the excessive heat, and commenced 


unbuttoning vests, etc., to allow a free, current) _ 








of air. In afew minutes all departed for their 
homes, feeling that it was unsafe to be upon the 
streets during such excessive heat.— Zanesville 
Courier. 
ee ee 
ONLY IMAGINE IT. 

Clerks and salesmen are taught to expect ap- 
proval and promotion according to their smart- 
ness in inducing customers to buy goods. They 
are naturally anxious, therefore, to make as 
many sales as possible; but sometimes it hap- 
pens that a poor fellow is too smart for his own 
interest: 


A circumstance occurred in Hartford, Ct., two 
or three years since, which amused several per- 
sons considerably at the time. An Irish servant 
girl went into a fashionable store to purchase 
some ribbon. The clerk produced a very fine 
article, but she objected to it on the ground that 
the shade of the color did not exactly suit her. 

“O,” said the clerk, “if you will only imagine 
that it pleases you, the color will make no dif- 
ference.” 

And he entered into a description of the ex- 
traordinary power of the imagination. The girl 
heard him through very attentively, and then 
consented to have three or four yards of the rib- 
bon put up. She put it quietly in her pocket, 
and walked off. 

“Stop, if you please,” said the clerk; “you 
haven’t paid for the ribbon!” 

“Niver mind,” was the reply, as she walked 
away; “jist imagine that I paid, and it will make 
no difference!” 


- - 
WHAT HE KNEW ABOUT GEOGRAPHY. 


In the fall of 1848, when the Cass fever was 
high in politics, a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
on his way to teach school in the South, had oc- 
casion to cross over a river ina ferry-boat. An 
old gentleman, afterwards ascertained to be a 
director of a bank, and largely possessed of 
land and “chattels” in the neighborhood, also 
crossed over at the same time, and eyed the 
Northerner with no little interest. 

“T say, stranger, where are you from?” 

“From Maine.” 

“Maine! Maine! 
Cass lives, aint it?” 

“No, sir; Cass lives in Michigan!’ 

“Michigan! O,yes. Well, 1 thought it was 
close by there somewhere.” 


Let me see. That’s where 


as = 
CATCHING LOBSTERS. 


The apparatus used for catching lobsters 
called a “trap,” and bears some resemblance - 
along bird-cage. This is baited with fresh fish, 
and let down by a rope having sinkers attached. 
A vesselis anchored in a central place, and at 
stated times the lobster grounds are visited, and 
the prisoners transferred to the well of the ves- 
sel. Thence the living cargo is discharged into 
long floating boxes, having small openings in 
the botom and sides to allow the water to pass 
in and out, but not large enough to allow the 
smallest lobster to escape. From these boxes 
they are taken as wanted and boiled for mar- 
ket. 

aca aici 


SEASONING FOR LOUNGERS. 


A trader who has been annoyed by the con- 
gregation of loafers in front of his store in the 
evening, has adopted an effectual remedy for 
the nuisance. He sprinkles red pepper on the 
w alk near the windows, and when the “audi- 
ence” assembles and begins to “shuffle around,’ 
the dust of the pepper arises, and the crowd 
soon sneeze themselves around "the corner. 


= 








AN invincible wit and punster asked the cap- 
tain of a craft laden with boards, how he man- 
aged to get dinner ou the passage. 

“Why,” replied the skipper, “we always cook 
aboard.” 

“Cook a board, do you?” rejoined the wag, 
“then I see you lave been well ,Supplied with 
provisions this trip, at all events.’ 


A TRADESMAN having bonght a door-mat 
with the word Salve (welcome) in the centre, a 
country relative, on seeing the mat, remarked, 

“IT say, Cousin John, what kind of salve is that 
you make and advertise on your door-mat?” 


A MAN named Powers, of Salem, recently ran 
across a snake with a toad half swallowed pro- 
truding from its mouth, and he immediately an- 
nounced, and in good faith, that he had discov- 
ered a snake with a head and legs like a toad. 


A GENTLEMAN in Indiana says, in a note ac- 
companying a letter for publication in the Lou- 
isville Courier-Journal: “I sumtimes missspell 
a word, and its posible I have spelt sicafant 
rong.’ 





A CuicaGo lady dropped one of her eyebrows 
in the church pew, and dreadfully frightened a 
young man sitting next to her, who thought it 
was his moustache. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Has raised the price of German and French Goods 
here, and holders of American Woollens have advanced 
their prices. The proprietors of “OAK HALL" secured 
atan early date, a Ke -avy stock of French Flannels, Che- 
viots, Tweeds, ‘Pricots, Plaids and Diagonals, and a full 
line of prime American Woollens, from which they have 
made up a supply of 

FIRST CLASS GARMENTS, 

in latest styles, for Men, Youth, or Boys. They now of- 
fer these at very LOW RATEs, and will sell at their notable 
moderate prices, for 30 days, notwithstanding the rise in 
cost of all materials. In both price and quality, we can- 
not be competed with. V a to the city from’ the sub- 
urbs, are invited to call at ‘ kK HALL," Boston and al- 
low us to veryify our Gem. 


@. W. . SIMMONS & SON, 32 to 38 North Street. 


¢. H. SIMONDS, ‘PRINTER, 30) BROMFIELD sn 











—— 

AYER's CHERRY PECTORAL—the world's 

for Colds, Coughs, Consumption, and all afte 
Lungs and Throat. 


creat Temedy 
‘ections of the 
38—ly 





KIDDERMINSTER CARPETS.-All Wool, 90 cts. 
such as are selling at $1 25 per yar. 
JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co., 
18.000 P - ar Washingt St. . Bosto 
= ards ca ng in remnants of 
yards each, tor sale at ives than market rates from Wie 
Joun J. PEASLEY & Lo 
47 Washington S 
New Fai Desicns.—Don't be induced to 1- 
style until you have se a new designs in Brus 
‘Tapestries now being me | Md 
nd. PEASLEY & Ce., 


Per yard, 


Boston, 
Yan old 
SS8els and 





38—41w 47 Wi ashington St, "Boston, 
ANTED—Agents (20 to 
celebrate 5 HOME shit 1TLE SE AVING. M ol te 


h’ 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and aie 


family Sewing Machine in the market. Addreas JO) iN. 
50%, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, IlL., or “Bt. Louis, Mo. dlp 





NEW AND POPULAR 
Juvenile Music Book! 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 


By W.O. Perxrns, author of the “Nightingale,” g¢ 





Superior to all similar books of the kind. © ontaining 
very attractive Exercises, and several hundred Pepular 
Songs. Sparkling music! Alive with the spirit of the 
times, adapted to all occasions. Price, 50 cents. sey, 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
s8—lw _OHAS. H. DITSON & 00,, New Yuk 


SEE WHAT IS SAID 
BY THE 


“CONGREGATIONALIST and RECORDER" 


Dr. Irish’s “Ottawa Beer,” 


SOLD BY 
SOUTHMAYD & CO.,102 Tremont Street, Boston, 


“That DR. IRISH'S OTTAWA BEER is one of the 
most delicious of Summer drinks is attested in the strong- 
est manner by the immense crowds (of 2000 to 6000 a day) 
who drink it at SOUTHM {AY D'S, corner of Tremont and 
Bromfield Streets, and §° away ‘satistied, refreshed, de- 
lighted. Its excellence is also attested by the great num- 
ber of IMITATIONS which are sold under the name of ‘0t- 
tawa Beer,’ none of which—and we have tasted of them 
—will pear any comparison with the GENUINE and oniei- 
NAL Dr. lrisu's Ottawa Beer. It is compounded entire- 
ly of roots and herbs, and is a good temperance drink—* 
cool, pleasant and healthful.’ 38—2w 








;|lron in the Blood is Nature’ s Own Vitalize! 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP! 





GENTLEMEN: For three years I was sick with Liver 
complaint, as the physicians called it, and in that time I 
spent about $300 for medical fees, but all to no purpose. 
Yet by taking one bottle of the PERUVIAN Syrup I was 
entirely cured. I say entirely cured, as it has been ten 
years since taking the Syrup, and I have been well 
since that time. I 


shall always recommend it to my 
friends. - 


Yours, truly, 
8. T. MCKENNEY, 
No. 38 Tennyson Street, Boston, April 39, 1870. 





For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston; J. 
P. DINSMORE, New York, and by dealers generally. 
_32—4weop 


Boston Conservatory of Music. 

154 Tremont Street.................- Boston. 
* [FP ONLY POUR PUPILS IN A CL: 
The Fall Term begins Sept. 12th. Pupils can enter 

their names on or after August 29th. Study of Harmony 

and Musical Theory free to pupils; also, Organ practice. 


Send for circular to 
—tw JULIUS EICHBURG, Director. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
INSERTED IN THIS COLUMN 
By T. C. Evans, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 





106 Washington Street, Boston. 
i Send for Lists of inane 


130 WORK FOR ALL! 
SEWING MACHINES 


We sellall first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
BNGLEY & RICE, 


R- 


130 Tremont Street..... s+eeee-Cor, Winter, 
130 BOSTON. 130 

_™8—l3w ; es ie 

7 2... EVANS, ADVERTISING AGENT 


106 Washington St.,’Boston, will insert ad 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. 
Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting ad- 
vertisements in the Religious, ee and Literary 
papers of the United States are unequalled. 
RDERS SOLICITED. Lists AND ESTIMATES | 


FUR 
NISHED. > 





Advertisements Inserted 
IN ALL THE 
LEADING DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS 
IN THE UXITED STATES, 
At the Lowest Rates. 
Tr. Co.. BVANSB, 
106 Wesnington St., Boston. 


Send for Liss. 
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